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Week Ending Friday, October 6, 2000 


Remarks at Press Secretary Joe 
Lockhart’s Last Press Briefing and 
an Exchange With Reporters 


September 29, 2000 


The President. Most people think Joe’s 
leaving for purely selfish, monetary reasons. 
But the truth is, he told me that I was no 
longer in enough trouble to make it inter- 
esting for him—{laughter|—that getting up 
every day and going to work and making pol- 
icy and helping the Democrats, you know, 
it’s boring him to tears. [Laughter] And he 
said he couldn’t stand to be alone i in his office 
crying anymore, and so he had to leave. 

So I have one little gift for him, a memorial 
of our one and only day playing golf together. 
[Laughter] It happened a couple of weeks 
ago. Here’s Joe. [Laughter] And the caption 

“Joe, typical day as Presidential Press Sec- 
aia lost in the weeds.” [Laughter] “Unlike 
the press corps, I'll give you a mulligan.” 
[Laughter] 

Let me say seriously, I know what a dif- 
ficult job this is, and I know it takes a toll 
on everyone, and I know Joe’s spent a lot 
of time away from his wonderful wife and 
beautiful daughter, who are here. I remem- 
ber when I appointed him, there was all this 
yapping about whether he was heavy enough 
to do the job. [Laughter] He leaves with 
gravitas and gravy toss—|{laughter|—and a 
lot of gratitude. 

I know that I have a different perspective 
than the members of the press corps, but 
I've been following this business a long time, 
a long time before I showed up. I don’t be- 
lieve I’ve ever seen anybody do this job bet- 
ter. | admire you. I’m grateful to you. I'll 
miss you, and I'll try to keep you bored. 
Thank you, friend. 

Press Secretary Lockhart. You don't 
have to hang around for this part. You don’t 
really want to talk to them. ieten! I'm 
still on the clock. [Laughter] 





The President. You want us to go? Well, 
wait, I've got to do one thing. I have a gift 
for your successor, Jake. [Laughter] 


[At this point, the President presented Press 
Secretary-designate Jake Siewert with a hel- 
met. | 


The President. They're going to try to get 
even with you, and they’re also going to try 
to get even for everything they couldn’t get 
away with og oe, so | thought | you ought 
to have this. ope you'll wear it to your 
first briefing. Leeda 

Press Secretary-Designate Jake 
Siewert. | worked enough on the Dukakis 
campaign not to put this on. [Laughter] 

The President. joe? 

Press Secretary Lockhart. No, | won't 

put it on. [Laughter] 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, can I ask you, I guess 
on a serious note, about the violence in Jeru- 
salem, and what that might mean to the 
peace process, and whether you would like 
to contact Chairman Arafat to see what you 
can do? 

The President. 1'm working on all that 
right now, but I think the less I say about 
it, the better. I may have something to say 
tomorrow, but I think today I'd like to say 
less and try to keep working. 


2000 Campaign 


Q. What about the campaign? You seemed 
to be having an awful good time at that fund- 
raiser a little while ago. [Laughter] 

The President. | was having a good time. 
It’s easier for me when you don’t have to 
run. It’s easier. I’m having a good time. 

Do the briefing, Joe. 

Press ~ Secretary 
[Laughter] 

The President. Keep me out of trouble. 
Stay bored. [Laughter] Bored. 

Press Secretary Lockhart. | can do that. 

The President. Thank you. 


Lockhart. Okay. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at approximately 2 
p.m. in the James S. Brady Briefing Room at the 
White House. In his remarks, he referred to Mr. 
Lockhart’s wife, Laura Logan, and daughter, 
Clare. A reporter referred to Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority. The Presi- 


dent’s remarks were included in the transcript of 


the press briefing by Press Secretary Lockhart. 
This item was not received in time for publication 
in the appropriate issue. 


Statement on Signing the First 
Continuing Resolution for Fiscal 
Year 2001 

September 29, 2000 


Today I have signed into law H.J. Res. 109, 
a short-term continuing resolution for FY 
2001. 

The Resolution provides 2001 appropria- 
tions for continuing projects and activities of 
the Federal Government through October 6, 
2000, except for those funded by the Depart- 
ment of Defense Appropriations Act, 2001, 
and the Military Construction Appropriations 
Act, 2001, which I have signed into law. 

In February, I sent a budget to the Con- 
gress that funded critical investments in our 
future. We need realistic levels of funding 
for critical Government functions that the 
American people expect their Government 
to perform well, including education, law en- 
forcement, environmental protection, preser- 

vation of our global leadership, air safety 
food safety, economic assistance for the less 
fortunate, research and technology, adminis- 
tration of Social Security and Medicare, and 
other important programs. None of the fund- 
ing bills for the programs that support these 
functions have been sent to the White 
House. 

I urge the Congress to approve the 11 re- 
maining 2001 spending bills as quickly as 
possible, in an acceptable form. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
September 29, 2000. 


NOTE: H.]J. Res. 109, approved September 29, was 
assigned Public Law No. 106-275. This item was 
not received in time for publication in the appro- 
priate issue. 
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Memorandum on Fiscal Year 2001 
Refugee Admissions 
September 29, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-32 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State 
Subject: Presidential Determination on FY 
2001 Refugee Admissions Numbers and 
Authorizations of In-Country Refugee Status 
Pursuant to Sections 207 and 101(a)(42), 
Respectively, of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, ne Determination Pursuant 
to Section 2(b)(2) of the Migration and 
Refugee Assistance Act, as Amended 


In accordance with section 207 of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (the “Act”) (8 
U.S.C. 1157), as amended, and after a pro- 
priate consultation with the Congress, I here- 
by make the following determinations and 
authorize the following actions: 

The admission of up to 80,000 refugees 
to the United States during FY 2001 is justi- 
fied by humanitarian concerns or is otherwise 
in the national interest; provided, however, 
that this number shall be understood as in- 
cluding persons admitted to the United 
States during FY 2001 with Federal refugee 
resettlement assistance under the Amerasian 
immigrant admissions program, as provided 
below. 

The 80,000 admissions numbers shall be 
allocated among refugees of special humani- 
tarian concern to the United States in accord- 
ance with the following regional allocations; 
provided, however, that the number allo- 
cated to the East Asia region shall include 
persons admitted to the United States during 
FY 2001 with Federal refugee resettlement 
assistance under section 584 of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act of 1988, as con- 
tained in section 101(e) of Public Law 100- 
202 (Amerasian immigrants and their family 
members); provided further that the number 
allocated to the former Soviet Union shall 
include persons admitted who were nationals 
of the former Soviet Union, or in the case 
of persons having no nationality, who were 
habitual residents of the former Soviet 
Union, prior to September 2, 1991: 


NG ka i ek 


20,000 
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A oe Eo 6,000 
Pe NN ses sae ne eiccioess 20,000 
Former Soviet Union ................00006 17,000 
Latin America/Caribbean ............... , 3,000 
Near East/South Asia .............. ae 10,000 
I oh is ns oes: 4.000 


The 4,000 unallocated numbers shall be 
allocated as needed to regional ceilings 
where shortfalls develop. Unused admissions 
numbers allocated to a particular region may 
be transferred to one or more other regions 
if there is an overriding need for greater 
numbers for the region or regions to which 
the numbers are being transferred. You are 
hereby authorized and directed to consult 
with the Judiciary Committees of the Con- 
gress prior to any such use of the unallocated 
numbers or reallocation of numbers from 
one region to another. 

Pursuant to section 2(b)(2) of the Migra- 
tion and Refugee Assistance Act of 1962, as 
amended, 22 U.S.C. 2601(b)(2), I hereby de- 
termine that assistance to or on behalf of per- 
sons applying for admission to the United 
States as part of the overseas refugee admis- 
sions program will contribute to the foreign 
policy interests of the United States and des- 
ignate such persons for this purpose. 

An additional 10,000 refugee admissions 
numbers shall be made available during FY 
2001 for the adjustment to permanent resi- 
dent status under section 209(b) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act (8 U.S.C. 
1159(b)) of aliens who have been granted 
asylum in the United States under section 
208 of the Act (8 U.S.C. 1158), as this is justi- 
fied by humanitarian concerns or is otherwise 
in the national interest. 


In accordance with section 101(a)(42) of 


the Act (8 U.S.C. 1101(a)(42)) and after ap- 
propriate consultation with the Congress, | 
also specify that, for FY 2001, the following 
persons may, if otherwise qualified, be con- 
sidered refugees for the purpose of admis- 
sion to the United States within their coun- 
tries of nationality or habitual residence: 

a. Persons in Vietnam 

b. Persons in Cuba 

c. Persons in the former Soviet Union 

You are authorized and directed to report 

this determination to the Congress imme- 


diately and to publish it in the Federal Reg- 
ister. 


William J. Clinton 


cc: The Attorney General 


The Secretary of Health and Human Services 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 5, 2000] 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


Memorandum on a Military 
Drawdown for Tunisia 


September 29, 2000 


Presidential Determination No. 2000-33 


Memorandum for the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Military Drawdown for Tunisia 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, including Title III (Foreign Military 
Financing) of the Foreign Operations, Ex- 
port Financing, and Related Programs Ap- 
propriations Act, 2000, as enacted in Public 
Law 106—-113 (Title III), I hereby direct the 
drawdown of defense articles from the stocks 
of the Department of Defense, and military 
education and training of the aggregate value 
of $4 million for Tunisia, consistent with the 
authority provided under Title III, for the 
purposes of part II of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961. 

The Secretary of State is authorized and 
directed to report this determination to the 
Congress and to publish it in the Federal 
Register. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 5, 2000] 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 








Proclamation 7346—National Breast 
Cancer Awareness Month, 2000 
September 29, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we once again observe National Breast 
Cancer Awareness Month, we can be heart- 
ened by the progress we have made in the 
battle against breast cancer. Today we have 
a better under standing of what causes the 
disease, and advances in research are leading 
to improvements in detection and diagnosis 
and to treatments that are improving pa- 
tients’ quality of life and chances of survival. 

Two million Americans today are breast 
cancer survivors, thanks in large part to ear- 
lier detection and more effective treatments. 
Statistics from the Centers for Disease Con- 
trol and Prevention (CDC) show that nearly 
70 percent of women aged 50 and older have 
had a mammogram in the past 2 years, com- 
pared with only 27 percent in 1987. While 
these increases were found among women 
at all income levels, those with lower incomes 
are still less likely to be screened than those 
at higher income levels. The National Cancer 
Institute (NCI) and the Health Care Financ- 
ing Administration are working together to 
inform women aged 65 and older that Medi- 
care coverage is available for mammography 
screenings; and the CDC’s National Breast 
and Cervical Cancer Early Detection pro- 
vides free or low-cost mammograms to unin- 
sured, low-income, and elderly women. And, 
to assist the thousands of low-income unin- 
sured women whose breast cancer was de- 
tected through federally funded screening 
programs, my proposed budget for fiscal 
2001 includes a new Medicaid option to fund 
the lifesaving follow-up treatment they need 
to increase their chances of survival. 

Research is one of our most powerful tools 
in our effort to eradicate breast cancer, and 
I am proud that my Administration has made 
historic increases in funding for biomedical 
research. A number of Federal agencies and 
programs are adding to our knowledge about 
the disease. The National Toxicology Pro- 
gram (NTP), which is part of the National 
Institute of Environmental Health Services, 
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is studying chemical compounds that may 
cause cancer in humans. Based on data from 
the NTP, agencies such as the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency and the Food and 
Drug Administration are working to reduce 
human exposure to environ mental agents 
that might increase the risk for breast and 
other cancers. The NCI, through the Long 
Island Breast Cancer Study Project and the 
Triana Community Health Initiative, is ex- 
ploring the possible relationship between dif- 
ferent sources of pollution and the incidence 
of breast cancer. Findings from these studies 
will help researchers and health care pro- 
viders identify women who are at higher risk 
for breast cancer and develop better strate- 
gies for preventing the disease. 

The NCI’s landmark Breast Cancer Pre- 
vention Trial (BCPT) focused on tamoxifen, 
an anti-estrogen medication that helps re- 
duce the chance that women who are at high- 
er risk for breast cancer will develop the dis- 
ease. Building on the success of the BCPT, 
a current study of tamoxifen and raloxifene 
will determine whether raloxifene is as effec- 
tive as tamoxifen, with fewer side effects. The 
NCI is also sponsoring clinical trials of sen- 
tinel node biopsy, a procedure where the sur- 
gical removal of a small number of lymph 
nodes can determine whether cancer has 
spread outside of the breast. 

The American people have also played a 
role in funding research through activities 
such as the purchase of the 40-cent breast 
cancer awareness stamp from the U.S. Postal 
Service. The sale of this stamp has raised mil- 
lions of dollars for breast cancer research, 
and, on July 28 of this year, I was proud to 
sign legislation authorizing the sale of this 
special stamp for an additional 2 years. 

We are gaining ground in our fight against 
breast cancer, but we cannot become com- 
placent. This year alone, more than 40,000 
Americans will die from the disease, and an 
estimated 184,200 new cases will be diag- 
nosed. We must continue to raise awareness 
among our friends, loved ones, and fellow 
citizens about the importance of screening 
and early detection and the need to support 
new research. By doing so, we will one day 
triumph over this devastating disease and en- 
sure a brighter, healthier future for our chil- 
dren. 
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Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 2000 as 
National Breast Cancer Awareness Month. I 
call upon government officials, businesses, 
communities, health care professionals, edu- 
cators, volunteers, and all the people of the 
United States to publicly reaffirm our Na- 
tion’s strong and continuing commitment to 
controlling and curing breast cancer. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 


of the Independence of the United States of 


America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 
William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 3, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on September 30, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 4. 


Proclamation 7347—National 


Disability Employment Awareness 
Month, 2000 


September 29, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


This year marks the 25th anniversary of 


the Individuals with Disabilities Education 
Act and the 10th anniversary of the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act (ADA). These two 
landmark civil rights laws have opened the 
doors of opportunity for people with disabil- 
ities and increased our awareness of the 
enormous contributions that Americans with 
disabilities can make to our national life. 

A decade ago, when we were debating the 
Americans with Disabilities Act, critics said 
that making workplaces, public transpor- 
tation, public facilities, and telecommuni- 
cations more accessible would be too costly 
and burdensome. But they have been proved 
wrong. Since passage of the ADA in 1990, 
more than a million men and women with 
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disabilities have entered the labor force and, 
as taxpayers, consumers, and workers, they 
are contributing to a period of unprece- 
dented prosperity and record employment in 
our country. 

Throughout my Administration, we have 
worked hard to break down the barriers that 
people with disabilities continue to face on 
a daily basis. In 1998, I signed the Workforce 
Investment Act, requiring that information 
technology purchased by the Federal Gov- 
ernment be accessible to people with disabil- 
ities. In 1999, I was proud to sign the Ticket 
to Work and Work Incentives Improvement 
Act, which enables Americans with disabil- 
ities to retain their Medicare or Medicaid 
coverage when they go to work, because no 
one should have to choose between health 
care and a job. We are also dramatically ex- 
panding the income students with disabilities 
can earn while retaining access to disability 
benefits: and to lead by example, we are hir- 
ing more people with disabilities throughout 
the Federal Government. 

Today's revolution in information and 
communications technology offers us power- 
ful new tools to expand employment and 
training opportunities for astial with disabil- 
ities. Whether translating web pages aloud 
for people who are blind or visually impaired, 
creating captioning for those who are deaf 
or hard of hearing, or enabling people with 
physical disabilities to control a computer 
through eye movement and brain waves, 
these technologies show enormous potential 
for increasing access to employment and full 
participation in society. We are exploring 
ways that Medicare and Medicaid can be en- 
hanced to cover the cost of assistive tech- 
nology so that people can live and work more 
independently in the communities of their 
choosing. And I was pleased to announce on 
September 21 that dozens of corporate lead- 
ers from the technology sector and the presi- 
dents of many of America’s leading research 
universities have pledged to make their prod- 
ucts and services accessible to and usable by 
people with disabilities. 

A new generation of young people with 
disabilities is growing up in America today— 
graduating from high school, going to col- 
lege, and preparing to participate fully in the 
workplace. They have a right to make the 
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most of their potential, and our Nation must 
make the most of their intellect, talents, and 
abilities. By working together to break down 
barriers for Americans with disabilities, we 
will keep our economy growing, make a last- 
ing investment in the future of our country, 
and uphold our fundamental commitment to 
justice and equality for all our people. 

To recognize the enormous potential of in- 
dividuals with disabilities and to encourage 
all Americans to work toward their full inte- 
gration into the workforce, the Congress, by 
joint resolution approved August 11, 1945, 
as amended (36 U.S.C. 121), has designated 
October of each year as “National Disability 
Employment Awareness Month.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim October 2000 as National 
Disability Employment Awareness Month. | 
call upon Government officials, educators, 
labor leaders, employers, and the people of 
the United States to observe this month with 
appropriate programs and activities that reaf- 
firm our determination to fulfill the letter 
and spirit of the Americans with Disabilities 
Act. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 


of the Independence of the United States of 


America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 
William J. Clinton 


Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 3, 2000] 

NoTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on Septembe r 30, and 


it was published in the Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 4 


Proclamation 7349—Child Health 
Day, 2000 

September 29, 2000 

By the President of the United States 

of America 

A Proclamation 


As parents and as concerned citizens, we 
have a profound responsibility to ensure that 
America’s 


children not only receive a healthy 
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start in life, but also that they continue to 
grow and develop in a nurturing environment 
where they have the opportunity to reach 
their full potential. 

Recognizing the importance of healthy, 
happy childre *n to the future of our Nation, 
my Administration has strived to offer Amer- 
ica’s families the tools they need to fulfill 
their responsibilities. In 1997, I was proud 
to sign into law the Child Health Insurance 
Program (CHIP), the largest investment in 
children’s health care since the creation of 
Medicaid 35 years ago. This innovative pro- 
gram allows States to use Federal funds to 
provide health insurance for children of 
working families whose incomes are too high 
to qualify for Medicaid but too low to afford 
private health insurance. Children with 
health insurance are more likely to receive 
the immunizations and other preventive care 
they need to avoid serious illnesses and to 
enjoy a healthier start in life. In March of 
1997, only 4 States provided such coverage 
for children. Today, 30 States have plans ap- 
proved to cover ¢ ualified children, and I have 
proposed an additional $5.5 billion over the 
next 10 years to cover even more children 
and to ré 1ise awareness of CHIP among fami- 
lies who may not realize they are eligible. 

In addition to quality health care, children 
need nutritious meals every day. I am pleased 
that our national school lunch program pro- 
vides healthy lunches to more than 25 million 
students in more than 96,000 schools across 
our nation, ensuring that some of our most 
vulnerable children can look forward to at 
least one healthy meal each day. We can also 
be heartened to know that children enrolled 
in programs funded under the Department 
of Agriculture’s Special Supplemental Pro- 
gram for Women, Infants, and Children not 
only receive the nutritious food they need, 
but also are immunized earlier, perform bet- 
ter in school, and spend less time in the doc- 
tor’s office. 

Since 1965, in addition to engaging parents 
in the early educational development of their 
children, the Head Start program has pro- 
vided medical, mental health, nutrition, and 
dental services to more than 17 million chil- 
dren from birth to age 5. My Administration 
will continue this investment by increasing 
Head Start funding in our proposed fiscal 
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2001 budget by $1 billion—the largest Head 
Start expansion in history. 

It is also our responsibility to ensure that 
our children feel part of a safe, strong, nur- 
turing community. Througli our Safe 
Schools/Healthy Students initiative, my Ad- 
ministration is helping parents, school prin- 
cipals, police, and mental health providers to 
collaborate on local solutions to school and 
youth violence. My proposed budget for fis- 

cal 2001 includes an increase of more than 
$100 million for this program. I have also 
called on the Congress to allow eligible work- 
ers under the F Family and Medical Leave Act 
to take up to 24 hours of additional leave 
each year to meet family obligations, includ- 
ing school activities such as parent-teacher 


conferences. America is enjoying a period of 


unprecedented economic success today; but 
we will never be truly successful as a Nation 
until we ensure that all families have the tools 
and opportunity they need in order to raise 
healthy children. To acknowledge the impor- 
tance of our children’s health, the Congress, 
by joint resolution approved May 18, 1928, 
as amended (36 U.S.C. 195), has called for 
the designation of the first Monday in Octo- 
ber as “Child Health Day” and has requested 
the President to issue a proclamation in ob- 
servance of this day. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim Monday, October 2, 
2000, as Child Health Day. I call upon fami- 
lies, schools, communities, and governments 
to dedicate themselves to promoting and pro- 
tecting the health and well-being of all our 
children. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 


of the Independence of the United States of 


America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 
William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 3, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on September 30, and 
it was published in the Federal Register on Octo- 
ber 4. 


The President’s Radio Address 
September 30, 2000 


Good morning. This has been a good week 
for America. As our athietes continue to pile 
up medals in Sydney, our economy continues 
to break records at home. This week we 
learned that household income had reached 
an all-time high, poverty a 20-year low; the 
budget surplus is the largest on record; and 
for the first time in 12 years, thanks largely 
to the Children’s Health Insurance Program, 
the number of Americans without health in- 
surance has declined by over 1'/ million. 

Today I want to talk with you about mak- 
ing the most of this moment, by putting our 
children’s education first and building better 
schools for them. 

This fall our schools opened their doors 
to the largest number of students in history. 
We have to work hard to give them the best 
education in history. We’re working to turn 
our schools around, with higher standards, 
stronger accountability, and more invest- 
ment. Reading, math, and SAT scores are up. 
So are high school graduation and college- 
going rates. We dramatically increased Head 
Start, after-school, and summer school pro- 
grams. The number of students in States with 
core curriculum standards has increased 
from 14 to 49, and in State after State, failing 
schools are being turned around. 

With the Vice President's E-rate program, 
we've helped connect 95 percent oF our 
schools to the Internet, and we’re in the 
process of hiring 100,000 high-quality teach- 
ers to reduce class size in the early grades. 

But it’s hard for students to lift themselves 
up in schools that are falling down. Across 
our Nation, students are struggling to learn 
in schools that are crowded and crumbling. 
I visited schools all over the country where 
this is so: a school in Florida where classes 
were held not in one or two but 12 trailers; 
a school in Queens, where there were 400 
more students than the school was built for; 
a school in Virginia, where the electrical serv- 
ice in some classrooms is so poor that if you 
plug in a new computer in the wall, the cir- 
cuit breaker cuts off. 

This is a challenge all across our country, 
in cities and rural areas, small towns and Na- 
tive American communities. The average 
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American school building is now more than 
40 years old. The estimated price tag to bring 
our schools into good condition—$127 bil- 
lion. 

Today I’m releasing a new De partment of 
Education analysis that highlights the nation- 
wide need to build new schools and mod- 
ernize existing ones. The study provides a 
State-by-State report card that shows that at 
least 60 percent of the schools in every State 
are in need of repair. Many States and local 
communities are working to fix their schools, 
but too many school districts simply don’t 
have the tax base to handle the burden alone. 

That's why I’ve proposed a school con- 
struction tax credit to help communities 
build or modernize 6,000 schools and, also, 
grants and loans for emergency repairs in 
nearly 5,000 schools a year for 5 years. 

The good news is, we have a bipartisan 
majority in the House of Representatives 
ready right now to pass school construction 
relief. But the Republican leadership con- 
tinues to stand in the way and refuses to 
bring it to a vote. Every day they stall is an- 
other day our children are forced to go to 
school in trailers, overcrowded classrooms, 
and crumbling buildings. Congress must act 
now. 

In a larger sense, this is about our priorities 
and values. The schools I attended as a child 
were fairly old, but they were very well- 
maintained. They sent every student a clear 
message: You are important; we take your 
education seriously. That’s how my parents’ 
generation kept faith with us and how we 
must keep Gaiah with our children. 

But the clock is ticking. At midnight to- 
night the fiscal year runs out. Congress still 
hasn’t sent me a budget for education and 
other pressing priorities. Yet, they have 
found the time, first, to pass huge, fiscally 
irresponsible tax cuts and then, after I vetoed 
them, to load up the spending bills with hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in special interest 
projects. In one appropriations bill alone, 
there is $668 million in extra projects. That's 
enough to do emergency repairs in 2,500 
schools, to send another one million children 
to after-school programs, to hire over 15,000 
teachers to lower class size. 

Not long ago, Senator McCain said, pork 
barrel spending, and I quote, “has lurched 
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completely out of control.” Well, it’s time to 
turn off the pork barrel spigot and deliver 
for our children’s future. 

That’s why I’ve told my budget team to 
seek final negotiations on an education budg- 
et that stays true to our values and our chil- 
dren’s long-term needs. We're not going to 
leave the table until we invest in modernizing 
our schools and continue our efforts to hire 
100,000 quality teachers for smaller classes. 
We're going to keep fighting to strengthen 
accountability, to turn around failing schools 
or shut them down or put them under new 
management, to expand after-school pro- 
grams and college opportunities for young 
people, and to ensure a qualified teacher in 
every classroom. 

Our children deserve 21st century schools. 
In this time of prosperity, we have a responsi- 
bility to make sure they get no less. By build- 
ing stronger schools, we'll build a stronger 
America in the future. 

Thanks for listening. 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 5:48 p.m. on 
September 29 in the Oval Office at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on September 
30. The transcript was made available by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on September 29 but 
was embargoed for release until the broadcast. 


Proclamation 7348—National 
Domestic Violence Awareness 
Month, 2000 


September 29, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Domestic violence transcends all ethnic, 
racial, and socioeconomic boundaries. Its 
perpetrators abuse their victims both phys- 
ically and mentally, and the effects of their 
attacks are far- reaching—weakening the very 
core of our communities. Domestic violence 
is particularly devastating because it so often 
occurs in the privacy of the home, which is 
meant to be a place of shelter and security. 
During the month of October, all Americans 
should contemplate the scars that domestic 
violence leaves on our society and what each 
of us can do to prevent it. 
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Because domestic violence usually takes 
place in private, many Americans may not 
realize how wide ~spread it is. According to the 
National Violence Against Women Survey, 
conducted jointly by the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention and the National In- 
stitute of Justice, each year in the United 
States approximately 1.5 million women are 
raped and/or physically assaulted by their 
current or former husbands, partners, or boy- 
friends. Many of these women are victimize od 
more than once over the course of a year. 
As unsettling as these statistics are, it is also 
disturbing to realize that the children of bat- 
tered women frequently witness these at- 
tacks, thus becoming victims themselves. 

My Administration has worked hard to re- 
duce domestic violence in our Nation and 
to assist victims and their families. The cor- 
nerstone of our efforts has been the Violence 
Against Women Act (VAWA), which the 
Congress passed with bipartisan support in 
1994 and which I signed into law as part of 
our comprehensive crime control bill. This 
important piece of legislation, which contains 
a broad array of ground-breaking measures 
to combat violence against women, combines 
tough penalties with programs to prosecute 
offenders and provide assistance to women 
who are survivors of violence. 

In the 6 years since I signed VAWA into 
law, the legislation has provided more than 
$1.6 billion to support prosecutors, law en- 
forcement officials, courts, victim advocates, 
and intervention efforts. We have quad- 
rupled funding for battered women’s shel- 
ters, created the National Domestic Violence 
Hotline, and supported community outreach 
and prevention programs, children’s coun- 
seling, and child protection services. The De- 
partment of Justice has awarded more than 
900 discretionary grants and 280 STOP 
(Services, Training, Officers, Prosecutors) Vi- 
olence Against Women formula grants to 
help State, tribal, and local governments and 
community-based organizations establish 
specialized domestic violence and sexual as- 
sault units, train personnel, enforce laws, de- 
velop policies, assist victims of violence, and 
hold abusers accountable. 

rhese VAWA programs are making a dif- 
ference across the country. A recent report 
by the Bureau of Justice Statistics shows that 


the number of women experiencing violence 
at the hands of an intimate partner declined 
21 percent from 1993 to 1998. I call on the 
Congress to reauthorize and strengthen 
VAWA so that we may continue to build on 
the progress we have made in combating do- 
mestic violence in our Nation. 

Through VAWA and other initiatives and 
programs, we are striving to create a respon- 
sive legal system in American communities 
that not only prevents domestic violence and 
sexual assault, but also ensures that every vic- 
tim has immediate access to helpful informa- 
tion and emergency assistance. By taking 
strong public action against this crime, we 
are creating a society that promotes strong 
values, fosters a safe, loving home environ- 
ment for every family, and refuses to tolerate 
domestic violence in any form. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim October 2000 as 
National Domestic Violence Awareness 
Month. I call upon government officials, law 
enforcement agencies, health professionals, 
educators, community leaders, and the 
American people to join together to end the 
domestic violence that threatens so many of 
our people. 

In Witness Whereof, | have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of September, 
in the year of our Lord two thousand, and 
of the Independence of the United States of 
America the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 3, 2000] 


NoTE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on October 2, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on October 
4. 


Remarks on the Student Loan 
Program and Student Assistance 


October 2, 2000 
Give her another hand. Wasn't she great? 


[Applause] Good job. Thank you. You know, 
I thought I'd be having withdrawal today, 








after the Olympics—{laughter|—and I was 
wondering what I would do for an encore, 
and the answer was, meet Raquel. [Laughter] 
Thank you very much for being here and for 
your example. 

And Secretary Riley, to you and to all these 
wonderful people at the Departme nt of Edu- 

cation, I thank you for the astonishing work 
you've done on the student loan program and 
on student assistance, generally. 

When I ran for President in 1991, late 
1991 and 1992, I talked a lot about redoing 
the student loan program and increasing ac- 
cess to financial assistance through grants, 
work study, tax credits, and an improved stu- 
dent loan program. I'll never forget one 
night; it was about 1990, I think. I was then 
serving as Governor of my home State, and 
I was up in Fayetteville, Arkansas, which is 
the home of the University of Arkansas. And 
a friend of mine and I went out to a coffee 
shop to have a cup of coffee. 

And IJ did what I always do; I went around 
and shook hands with everybody at all the 
tables in there. [Laughter] And there were 
three young students there having coffee, so 
I sat down and started talking to them. Two 
of them were planning to drop out of school. 
They were already in college—I'll never for- 
get this. And I asked them why in the world 
they would do that, given the fact that the 
economy that they would live in for their 
adult lives put a higher premium on edu- 
cation than ever before. 

And both of them said they had to go 
ahead and get out and work for a couple of 
years because they knew they could not meet 
their student loan repayment schedule. And 
they didn’t want to take the money and not 
be able to pay it back. And it had a searing 
impact on me. So I said, “Surely, these peo- 
ple are the exception to the rule,” so I started 
nosing around and come to find out there 
were a lot of people like this. 

And that’s basically how. we got into the 
idea of the direct student loan with the op- 
tion to repay as a percentage of your income. 
I also found a lot of young people who want- 
ed to be teachers, like Raquel, or police offi- 
cers or nurses, who instead were taking jobs 
that they found less rewarding but paid more 
money so they could meet their loan repay- 
ment schedule. 
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The background to all these things that 
we're going to talk about here in a minute, 
for me at least, came alive through the stories 
of young people I met. And then when I went 
around the country in 1992, I met more and 
more and more of them. So, Raquel, I’m 
grateful to you, but I’m also fore. to all 
those young people, many whose names | 
don’t even know, who took the time to share 
their stories and tell me about the personal 
challenges they faced. And it was very impor- 
tant to me because I never could have gotten 
through college and law school without loans 
and grants and jobs. And I wanted everybody 
else to have those opportunities, as well. 

Now, one of the big problems we faced 
in 1993, when I took office, is that the stu- 
dent loan program itself was in danger be- 
cause its credibility, its very financial 
underpinnings were threatened by a very 
high default rate. Nearly one in four students 
was failing, for a variety of reasons, to repay 
their student loans. And yet, again I say, we 
ali knew that we needed more people going 
on to college, not fewer people. So the trick 
was how to figure out how to get more people 
to go to college and do a better job of col- 
lecting on the student loans and get people 
to be more responsible in discharging their 
student loans. 

Since 1993, as Secretary Riley said, we 
have more than doubled our investment in 
student aid. We've increased Pell grants; ex- 
panded work-study slots from 700,000 to a 
million; created AmeriCorps, which has now 
given more than 150,000 young — a 
chance to earn money for college while serv- 
ing in our communities; created education 
IRA’s, the $1,500 HOPE scholarshi 
credit for the first 2 years of college, and then 
a lifelong learning credit for the junior and 
senior years and for graduate school. More 
than 5 million families already have taken ad- 
vantage of the HOPE scholarship tax credit 
in 98 and ’99. 

We made it easier and cheaper to get loans 
and for students now to pay them back as 
a percentage of their future income, and you 
heard Raquel talking about that. 

The Direct Student Loan Program we 
started, also by fostering competition, have 


saved students more than $9 billion in loan 
repayment costs, just from lower interest 
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rates alone. Taken together, these actions 
amount to the largest increases in college ac- 
cess and opportunity since the passage of the 
GI bill after World War II. And we can now 
say to every student in America, “The money 
is there. You can actually go on to college.” 
This is profoundly important. 

Students are getting the message; two- 
thirds of them are now going to college. 
That’s up more than 10 percent over the last 
few years. We have also tried, as I said, to 
increase responsibility for repaying these 
loans. Otherwise, the whole thing would be 
undermined over the long run. And here’s 
what the Department of Education did, and 
again, it’s just another example of Secretary 
Riley’s sterling leadership and the great 
: ng of the people there. But here’s what 
they essentially did to reduce the student 
loan default rate. 

First, identified more than 800 schools 
with consistently high default rates that were 
obviously not serving their students, and they 
were eliminated from the program. 

Second, more flexible repayment sched- 
ules were offered. Students no longer have 
to default on their loans simply because 
they're going through a period in their lives 
where they don’t have all the resources they 
need to make full repayments. 

Third, we slashed the cost of the loans, 
themselves, so it’s more affordable to pay 
them back. A typical $10,000 student loan 
today costs $1,300 less in fees and interest 
costs than it did 8 years ago. That’s aston- 
ishing—$1,300 less on a $10,000 loan. I guess 
that sort of explains why some people 
thought our attempts to establish this pro- 
gram so—{laughter|—that $1,300 was going 
somewhere. [Laughter] 

Fourth, students are borrowing less than 
they otherwise would have because of the 
increases in Pell grants, HOPE scholarships, 
and other tax credits, and the work-study aid 
and other student aid. And finally, of course, 
a stronger economy has made it easier for 
students to repay their loans. 

But listen to this. Thanks to all these fac- 
tors, today, the student loan default rate has 
been cut by two-thirds—actually, more than 
two-thirds. When I took office, the default 
rate was 22.4 percent; today, it is 6.9 percent. 
Here’s a really impressive thing: This is the 
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lowest default rate in the history of the stu- 
dent loan program, and it has been achieved 
while tripling the number of loans given 
every year. Normally, you think if you give 
more loans, you'll be loaning more at the 
margin of risk. This is an astonishing achieve- 
ment. And Secretary Riley, you should be 
very proud. | thank your whole team. This 
is an amazing, amazing thing. 

By cutting defaults, increasing collections, 
and making the system more competitive, we 
have saved taxpayers and students—the stu- 
dents have saved $9 billion, and the taxpayers 
have saved twice that much, $18 billion, 
because of the reduction in student loan de- 
faults since 1993. That is very good news for 
the American people, a total of $27 billion 
in savings. 

Let me say that this lesson—invest more 
and have more accountability and have the 
programs work based on how the real world, 
the real lives of these students is unfolding— 
that’s the kind of thing I think we ought to 
do in education generally. And I'd like to say 
just a few words about the education budget 
and priorities now pending before the Con- 
gress. 

For more than 7 years, we've tried to in- 
vest more in our schools, in more teachers, 
smaller classes, more Head Start, more after- 
school and summer school programs, hook- 
ing up 95 percent of the schools to the Inter- 
net. We've also demanded more from our 
schools: higher standards, more account- 
ability for results, more responsibility for 
turning around failing schools. Secretary 
Riley points out when we took office, there 
were only about 14 States with real standards 
and a core curriculum. Today, there are 49 
States. And we got a change in the Federal 
law to require the States to identify their fail- 
ing schools and have strategies to turn them 
around. 

We wanted to go further, in terms of the 


standards for the tests that the students take, 


through the nonpartisan national association 
for student testing, called NAGB. And we 
also would like to pass legislation that re- 
quires States to turn around the failing 
schools in a fixed amount of time or shut 
them down or put them under new manage- 
ment. 
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But we have made a lot of progress. Math 
and reading scores are rising across Amer- 


ica—some of the greatest gains in some of 


the most disadvantaged schools. The number 
of students taking advanced placement 
courses has risen by two-thirds in 8 years: 
among Hispanic students, by about 300 per- 
cent; among African-American students, by 
about 500 percent—taking advance place- 
ment courses. College entrance exam scores 
are rising, even as more students from more 
disadvantaged backgrounds take the test. 
That is not an education recession. That is 
an education revival. 





But on the other hand, no serious person 
believes that American education is where 
it ought to be. We have the largest and most 
diverse student body in the history of our 
country. We have what is immensely frus- 
trating to me, which is evidence that every 
problem in American education has been 
solved by somebody, somewhere, but we 
have still, after almost 20 years of serious ef- 
fort in education reform, not succeeded in 
institutionalizing what works in one or two 
schools right across a school district or right 
across a State. 

So there are lots and lots of challenges still 
out there. And what I believe we should be 
doing is to emphasize further changes in the 
direction we have been moving. We need 
more investment, and we need more ac- 
countability. And we need to understand the 
central importance of teachers, of principals, 
of modern facilities, and of genuine, effective 
accountability systems. 

Now, that’s my problem with the present 
congressional budget. The majority in Con- 
gress is pushing a budget that would neither 
increase investment or accountability. It 
abandons the bipartisan commitment we 
made just last year to hire 100,000 new highly 
qualified teachers to reduce class size in the 
early grades. It fails to guarantee investments 
in building or modernizing elassrooms, when 
we know that the construction and repair 
deficit in America’s classrooms is over $120 
billion today. It shortchanges investment in 
after-school programs, in improving teacher 
quality, in our efforts to turn around schools 
or shut them down or reopen them under 
new management. 
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Even though they claim to be for account- 
ability, the one proven strategy we've gotten 
that I’ve seen over and over and over work— 
from small rural schools in Kentucky to 
urban schools in California and New York 
and Ohio—a strategy to identify the schools, 
turn them around, shut them down, or put 
them under new management, they failed to 
support this strategy. 

It underfunds our GEAR UP program to 
get disadvantaged students focused on and 
prepared for college. It fails to give hard- 
pressed middle class families a $10,000 tax 
deduction for college tuition, which they des- 
perately need. 

Now, we've got a $230 billion surplus, 
folks. This Congress voted to get rid of the 
estate tax, to give a $6.5 million tax break 
to some Americans. They voted for a mar- 
riage penalty relief that didn’t just relieve the 
marriage penalty but gave other upper in- 
come Americans huge tax breaks. The least 
we can do is adequately invest in education. 
More Americans will make more money, in- 
cluding already wealthy Americans, by having 
an educated work force in this country, than 
by anything we can do in giving specialized 
tax cuts. And we ought to do it and do it 
now. 

We have evidence that, if you invest more 
and demand more, you can turn the schools 
around, improve student achievement, get 
more of our young people going to college, 
and, as we've seen today in stunning fashion, 
make the student loan program work better 
for more students and for the American tax- 
payers as well. 

This is worth fighting for. We now have 
lots and lots of evidence that if we invest 
more, and do it in an intelligent way, we can 
produce real results for the American people. 
There is no more powerful example than 
what Secretary Riley and the Department of 
Education, along with people that have 
worked with them throughout the country, 
in college and university after college and 
university, and more responsible, active stu- 
dents, have done to turn this student loan 
program around. | 

Now, it will be available for more and 


more and more students, and it will do more 
good, for more and more and more students. 
We need more stories like Raquel Talley’s. 
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We need more young people like her, who 
want to give their lives to the education of 
our children. And we ought to do whatever 
is necessary to make sure, number one, they 
can go to college, get out, and succeed, and 
number two, when someone like her goes 
in the classroom, the rest of us do whatever 
we can to make sure she succeeds in the 
classroom, as well. 
Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 11:05 a.m. in Presi- 
dential Hall in the Dwight D. Eisenhower Execu- 
tive Office Building. In.his remarks, he referred 
to Raquel Talley, student loan recipient who intro- 
duced the President; and NAGB, the National As- 
sessment Governing Board. 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With 
Congressional and Religious Leaders 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
October 2, 2000 


Debt Relief for Poor Countries 


The President. Just before you all eC 
in, I looked around this table and I said, ‘ 
imagine this is the most amazing group i 
Americans who has gathered together here 
in this room since Theodore Roosevelt inau- 
gurated it in 1902.” And I thank them all 
for coming. I think it shows you the depth 
and breadth of commitment of congressional, 
religious, and civic leaders to convince Con- 
gress to appropriate the entire $435 million 
that we pledged in debt relief to the world’s 
poorest countries and to authorize the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to do its share as 
well. 

It’s not often we have a chance to do some- 
thing that economists tell us is the financial 
imperative and religious leaders say is a 
moral imperative. It’s not often that we find 
an issue that puts John Kasich and Maxine 
Waters on the same side, economists and 
evangelicals in the same room. All of us feel 
a common obligation to do the right thing. 

In the most indebted countries, one in ten 
children dies before his or her first birthday; 
one in three is malnourished; the average 
adult has only 3 years of schooling. This is 
a terrible omen for our shared future on this 
planet, and it is wrong. 
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More than a year ago, religious leaders or- 
ganized a very successful global campaign for 
debt relief. It touched many of us here today 
and generated strong bipartisan support in 
the Congress. The United States developed 
a plan with other creditor nations to triple 
debt relief available to the world’s poorest 
nations, provided they agreed to put the sav- 
ings from debt payments into health and edu- 
cation. Here are the results so far. 

Last year Bolivia saved $77 million and 
spent it on health and education. Uganda 
used its savings to double its primary school 
enrollment. Honduras now intends to offer 
every child 9 years of schooling, instead of 
6. Mozambique is buying much needed 
medicines for Government clinics, especially 
important there in light of the terrible floods 
they experienced. 

Now, other nations are watching to see if 
the United States will do its part. If we don’t, 
it’s possible that some nations will do all the 
work that we should have done to qualify, 
or that they needed to do to qualify, but they 
won't get any relief at all. 

Now, let me remind you, we are talking 
here about one-five-thousandth of our budg- 
et to lift the burden of debt around the world 
for years to come. We're talking about giving 
as many as 33 nations a chance for a new 
beginning and about doing good works that 
our different faiths demand of us. This is a 
remarkable opportunity that we must seize 
now, and we must not let other issues divert 
us from it. 

Again, I’m profoundly grateful to all of you 
for coming and to you, especially, Represent- 
ative Kasich, for making sure that this is a 
broad bipartisan group. So I'd like to open 
the floor to you to say a few words. 


[At this point, Representative John Kasich, 
Representative Nancy Pelosi, and Archbishop 
Theodore McCarrick, U.S. Catholic Con- 
ference, made brief remarks.} _ 


The President. Thank you. I'd just like 
to make one more point that I think none 
of us made, but it’s worth making. And again, 
I want to say this is an amazing group. Rabbi, 
we thank you for coming. Reverend Robert- 
son and all the Members of Congress. Bono, 
thanks for coming back from Ireland. 
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There is another point that should be 
made here. Some of the people who have 
not supported us have said, “Well, so many 
countries have problems of their own mak- 
ing, they've got to solve their own problems.” 
The unique thing x about this debt-relief initia- 
tive is that the money has to go to meet the 
human needs of the people. It cannot go to 
pad the government; it cannot go to pad pri- 
vate pockets; it cannot go to build military 
arsenals. It can only go to meet long-term 
human needs. 

So that if we can do this, one of the best 
long-term benefits will be we will be pro- 
viding a breathtaking incentive for good gov- 
ernance in these countries, which will enable 
them to do things for their own people that 
would have been unimaginable just a few 
years ago. So that’s another reason that I am 
profoundly grateful to all of you for this. 

Now, we Tl take a couple ‘of questions and 
we've got to—— 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, two questions. First, 
over the weekend, did you personally see the 
videotape of the 12-year-old Palestinian boy 
who was shot over the weekend, and have 
you got a reaction to it? And secondly, sir, 
what assurances have you received in the last 
24 hours from either Prime Minister Barak 
or Chairman Arafat that they are doing all 
that they can to bring a cessation to the vio- 
lence? 

The President. The answer to your first 
question is, I did see it. 

Q. Your reaction, sir? 

The President. The first time I saw it, I 
didn’t know what the result was, and I kept 
wondering if there was something else oe 
the father could do to shield the child. 
mean, I was literally watching as if it were 
someone I knew. It was a heartbreaking thing 
to see a child like that caught in the crossfire. 

I've talked to Chairman Arafat. I’ve talked 
to Prime Minister Barak. We've had virtually 
constant contact with them. I am convinced 
that they must do everything in their power 
to stop the violence, and I think they are now 
trying. And we're going to do everything we 

can. We have—as you know from the state- 
ment I put out yesterday, we've offered some 
ideas, and we've been working on this all day. 
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So we'll just have to see if we make some 
more progress tomorrow morning over there. 
I think it will be better tomorrow. I hope 
it will. 


Debt Relief for Poor Countries 


Q. On the debt relief issue, the holdup 
seems to be Senators Gramm and McCon- 
nell. What can you offer them to get this 
moving? 

The President. Well, | don’t know what 
else we can offer them but the evidence. I 
think if we just keep working at it, we might 
get there. We have such a good, broad bipar- 
tisan group here that I think in the end that 
we'll be able to work it out with them. And 
we're certainly working on it. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, in your talks with the 
Israelis and Palestinians, do you get the im- 
pression that the recent violence is helping 
them move along towards wanting to reach 
an agreement? Or is it hurting things? 

The President. Well, in the short run, it’s 
hurting them, because they can’t do anything 
on the peace process until people stop dying 
and the violence stops. But when the smoke 
clears here, it might actually be a spur to 
both sides as a a reminder to what the 
alternative to peace could be. So we have 
to hope and pray that will be the result. 

Thank you all very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Rev. M.G. (Pat) Robertson, 
president, Christian Coalition; musician Bono; 
Chairman Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Author- 
ity; and Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel. The 
transcript released by the Office of the Press Sec- 
retary also included the remarks of Representative 
Kasich, Representative Pelosi, and Archbishop 
McCarrick. 


Statement on Energy and Water 
Development Appropriations 
Legislation 

October 2, 2000 


Today Congress passed a deeply flawed 
energy/water appropriations bill that threat- 
ens major environmental harm by blocking 
our efforts to modernize operations on the 
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Missouri River. An anti-environmental rider 
attached to the bill would not only jeopardize 
the survival of three threatened and endan- 
gered species but would also establish a dan- 
gerous precedent aimed at barring a Federal 
agency from obeying one of our Nation’s 
landmark environmental statutes. Accord- 
ingly, I will veto this bill when it reaches my 
desk. 

While this bill funds scores of special 
projects for special interests, it fails to pro- 
vide sufficient funding for priorities in the 
national interest—including environmental 
restoration of the Florida Everglades and the 

California Bay-Delta, and our strategy to re- 
store endangered salmon in the ‘Pacific 
Northwest. It also fails to fund efforts to re- 


search and develop nonpoiluting sources of 


energy through solar and renewable tech- 
nologies that are vital to America’s energy 
security. 

I urge Congress to resolve these issues in 
an environmentally sound manner and to 
quickly produce an energy/water bill I can 
sign. While we are now in the first week of 
the new fiscal year, Congress still has sent 
me only two of the 13 appropriations bills. 
Congress should complete its work without 
delay. 


Statement on Caribbean Basin 
Initiative and African Growth and 
Opportunity Act Beneficiary 
Countries 


October 2, 2000 


I am pleased to release today a list of coun- 
tries eligible for trade benefits under the 
Caribbean Basin Initiative and African 
Growth and Opportunity Act legislation en- 
acted last spring. By expanding our trade re- 
lationship with 34 sub-Saharan African coun- 
tries and 24 Caribbean Basin countries, we 
will help promote economic development, al- 
leviate global poverty, and create new eco- 
nomic opportunities for American workers 
and businesses. This action truly marks a new 
era of stronger relations between the United 
States and our friends in the Caribbean, 
Central America, and Africa. 
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Proclamation 7350—To Implement 
the African Growth and Opportunity 
Act and To Designate Eritrea as a 
Beneficiary Developing Country for 
Purposes of the Generalized System 
of Preferences 


October 2, 2000 


y the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


l. Section 111(a) of the African Growth 
and Opportunity Act (Title I of Public Law 
106-200) (AGOA) amends Title V of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the “1974 
Act”), to = in new section 506A(a) (19 
U.S.C. 2466a(a)), that the President is au- 
thorized to robo countries listed in sec- 
tion 107 of the AGOA as “beneficiary sub- 
Saharan African countries.” 

2. Section 112(a) of the AGOA (19 U.S.C. 
3721(a)) provides that eligible textile and ap- 
parel articles that are imported directly into 
the customs territory of the United States 
from a beneficiary sub-Saharan African coun- 
try shall enter the United States free of duty 
and free of quantitative limitations, provided 
that the country has satisfied the require- 
ments of section 113(a) of the AGOA (19 
U.S.C. 3722(a)) relating to the establishment 
of procedures to protect against unlawful 
transshipments, and section 113(b)(1)(B) of 
the AGOA (19 U.S.C. 3722(b)(1)(B)) relating 
to the implementation of procedures and re- 
quirements similar to those in chapter 5 of 
the North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA). 

3. Section 112(b)(3)(B) of the AGOA (19 
U.S.C. 3721(b)(3)(B)) provides special rules 
for certain apparel articles imported from 
“lesser developed beneficiary sub-Saharan 
African countries.” 

4. Section 112(c) of the AGOA (19 U.S.C. 
3721(c)) provides that the President shall 
eliminate the existing quotas on textile and 
apparel articles imported into the United 
States (a) from Kenya within 30 days after 
that country adopts an effective visa system 
to — unlawful transshipment of textile 
and apparel articles and the use of counter- 
feit documents relating to the importation of 
the articles into the United States, and (b) 
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from Mauritius within 30 days after that 
country adopts such a visa system. 

5. In order to implement the tariff treat- 
ment provided under the AGOA, it is nec- 
essary to modify the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States (HTS), there- 
by incorporating the substance of the rel- 
evant provisions of the AGOA 

6. Sections 501 and 502 of the 

19 U.S.C. 2461 and 2462) authorize the 
President to designate countries as bene- 
fici: ary deve loping countries for purposes of 
the Generalized System of 
GSP 

7. Section 604 of the 1974 Act (19 U.S.C. 
2483) authorizes the President to embody in 
the HTS the substance of the relevant provi- 
sions of that Act, and of other acts affecting 
import treatment, and actions thereunder, 
including the removal, modification, continu- 
ance, or imposition of any rate of duty or 
other import restriction. 

8. I have determined that it is appropriate 
to authorize the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative (USTR) to perform the functions 
specified in sections 112(c) and 113(b)(1)(B) 
of the AGOA and to make the findings iden- 
tified in section 113(a) of the AGOA and to 
perform certain functions under section 604 
of the 1974 Act. 

9. For Sierra Leone, I have determined 
that it is appropriate to authorize the USTR 
to determine the effective date of its designa- 
tion as a beneficiary sub-Saharan African 
country. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including section 301 of title 3, United 
States Code, sections 111, 112, and 113 of 
the AGOA, and sections 501, 502, 506A, and 
604 of the 1974 Act, do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to provide for the preferential 
treatment provided for in section 112(a) of 
the AGOA, the HTS is modified as provided 
in the Annex to this proclamation. 

(2) The following countries are designated 
as beneficiary sub-Saharan African countries 
pursuant to section 506A(a) of the 1974 Act: 

Republic of Benin 

Republic of Botswana 

Republic of Cape Verde 


1974 Act 


Preferences 
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Republic of Cameroon 
Central African Republic 
Republic of Chad 
Republic of Congo 
Republic of Djibouti 
State of Eritrea 
Ethiopia 
Gabonese Republic 
Republic of Ghana 
Republic of Guinea 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau 
Republic of Kenya 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Republic of Madagascar 
Republic of Malawi 
Republic of Mali 
Islamic Republic of Mauritania 
Republic of Mauritius 
Republic of Mozambique 
Republic of Namibia 
Republic of Niger 
Federal Republic of Nigeria 
Republic of Rwanda 
Democratic Republic of Sao Tomé and 
Principe 
Republic of Senegal 
Republic of Seychelles 
Republic of Sierra Leone 
Re public of South Africa 
United Republic of Tanzania 
Republic of Uganda 
Republic of Zambia 


(3) For purposes of section 112(b)(3)(B) 


of the AGOA, the following designated bene- 
ficiary sub-Saharan African countries shall be 
considered lesser developed beneficiary sub- 
Saharan African countries: 


Republic of Benin 
Republic of Cape Verde 
Republic of Cameroon 
Central African Republic 
Republic of Chad 
Republic of Congo 
Republic of Djibouti 
State of Eritrea 

Ethiopia 

Republic of Ghana 
Republic of Guinea 
Republic of Guinea-Bissau 
Republic of Kenya 
Kingdom of Lesotho 
Republic of Madagascar 
Republic of Malawi 
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Republic of Mali 

Islamic Republic of Mauritania 

Republic of Mozambique 

Republic of Niger 

Federal Republic of Nigeria ° 

Republic of Rwanda 

Democratic Republic of Sao 

Principe 

Republic of Senegal 

Republic of Sierra Leone 

United Republic of Tanzania 

Republic of Uganda 

Republic of Zambia 

(4) The USTR is authorized to determine 
whether each designated beneficiary sub-Sa- 
haran African country has satisfie d the re- 
quirements of section 113(a) of the AGOA 
relating to the establishment of procedures 
to protect against unlawful transshipments 
and section 113(b)(1)(B) of the AGOA relat- 
ing to the implementation of procedures and 
requirements similar in all material respects 
to the relevant procedures and requirements 
under chapter 5 of the NAFTA. The deter- 
mination or determinations of the USTR 
under this paragraph shall be set forth in a 
notice or notices that the USTR shall cause 
to be published in the Federal Register. Such 
notice or notices shall modify the HTS by 
listing the countries that satisfy the re quire- 
ments of sections 113(a) and 113(b)(1 
the AGOA. To implement such determina- 
tion or determinations, the USTR is author- 
ized to exercise the authority provided to the 
President under section 604 of the 1974 Act 
to embody modifications and technical or 
conforming changes in the HTS. 

(5) The USTR is authorized to determine 
whether Kenya and Mauritius have satisfied 
the requirements of section 112(c) of the 
AGOA. The determination or determinations 
of the USTR under this paragraph shall be 
set forth in a notice or notices that the USTR 
shall cause to be published in the Federal 
Register. Within 30 days after any such deter- 
mination by the U STR, the USTR shall cause 
the existing quotas on textile and apparel arti- 
cles imported into the United States from 
such country to be eliminated by direction 
to the appropriate agencies or departments. 
To implement such determination or deter- 
minations, the USTR is authorized to exer- 
cise the authority provided to the President 
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under section 604 of the 1974 Act to embody 
modifications and technical or conforming 
changes in the HTS. 

(6) The USTR is authorized to determine 
the effective date of the, designation of the 
Republic of Sierra Leone as a beneficiary 
sub-Saharan African country and, therefore, 
the date upon which Sierra Leone will be 
considered a lesser developed beneficiary 
sub-Saharan African country. The determina- 
tion of the USTR under this paragraph shall 
be set forth in a notice that the USTR shall 
cause to be published in the Federal Register. 
To implement such determination, the 
USTR is authorized to exercise the authority 
provided to the President under section 604 
of the 1974 Act to embody modifications and 
technical or conforming changes in the HTS. 

7) Pursuant to sections 501 and 502 of 
the 1974 Act, Eritrea is designated as a bene- 
ficiary developing country for purposes of the 
GSP. 

(8) In order to reflect in the HTS the des- 
ignation of Eritrea as a beneficiary devel- 
oping country under the GSP, general note 
4(a) to the HTS is modified by inserting in 
alphabetical sequence “Eritrea” in the list of 
independent countries. 

(9) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 

(10) This proclamation is effective on the 
date of signature of this proclamation, except 
that (a) the modifications to the HTS made 
by the Annex to this proclamation, as further 
modified by any notice to be published in 
the Federal Register as described in para- 
graph 4 of this proclamation, shall be effec- 
tive on the date announced by the USTR in 
such notice, and (b) the designation of the 
Republic of Sierra Leone as a beneficiary 
sub-Saharan African country shall be effec- 
tive on the date announced by the USTR in 
the Federal Register. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 
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[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:03 a.m., October 3, 2000] 


NOTE: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 4. 


Proclamation 7351—To Implement 
the United States-Caribbean Basin 
Trade Partnership Act 


October 2, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Section 211 of the United States-Carib- 
bean Basin Trade Partnership Act (Title II 
of Public Law 106-200) (CBTPA), which 
amends section 213(b) of the Caribbean 
Basin Economic Recovery Act (CBERA) (19 
U.S.C. 2703(b)), provides that certain pref- 
erential tariff treatment may be provided to 
eligible articles that are the product of any 
country that the President designates as a 
“CBTPA bene ficiary country” pursuant to 
section pelts \(B) of the CBERA (19 
U.S.C. 2703(b)(5)(B)), provided that the 
Secale determines that the country has 
satisfied “a requirements of section 
213(b)(4)(A)(ii) of the CBERA (19 U.S.C. 
2703(b)( 4)(A) ii) relating to the implemen- 
tation of procedures and requirements simi- 
lar to those in chapter 5 of the North Amer- 
ican Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA). 

2. Section 211 of the CBTPA, which 
amends section 213(b) of the CBERA (19 
U.S.C. 2703(b)), provides that eligible textile 
and apparel articles of a designated CBTPA 
beneficiary country shall enter the United 
States free of duty and free of quantitative 
limitations, provided that the President de- 
termines that the country has — the 
requirements of section 213(b)(4)(A)(ii) of 
the CBERA relating to the a 
of procedures and requirements similar to 
those in chapter 5 of the NAFTA. 

3. Section 212 of the CBTPA, which 
amends section 213(a) of the CBERA (19 
U.S.C. 2703(a)), provides duty-free treat- 


ment for certain liqueurs and spirituous bev- 
erages produced in Canada from rum that 
originates in a designated beneficiary country 
or the Virgin Islands of the United States. 
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4. In order to implement the tariff treat- 
ment provided under the CBTPA, it is nec- 
essary to modify the Harmonized Tariff 
Schedule of the United States (HTS), there- 
by incorporating the substance of the rel- 
evant provisions of the CBTPA. 

5. Section 604 of the Trade Act of 1974 
(the “1974 Act’’) (19 U.S.C. 2483) authorizes 
the President to embody in the HTS the sub- 
stance of the relevant provisions of that Act, 
and of other acts affecting import treatment, 
and actions thereunder, including the re- 
moval, modification, continuance, or imposi- 
tion of any rate of duty or other import re- 
striction. 

6. I have determined that it is appropriate 
to authorize the United States Trade Rep- 
resentative (USTR) to perform the functions 
specified in section 213(b)(4)(A)(ii) of the 
CBERA and certain functions under section 
604 of the 1974 Act. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
acting under the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, including section 301 of title 3, United 
States Code, sections 211 and 212 of the 
CBTPA, section 213 of the CBERA, and sec- 
tion 604 of the 1974 Act, do proclaim that: 

(1) In order to provide for the preferential 
treatment provided for in section 213 of the 
CBERA (19 U.S.C. 2703), as amended by 
the CBTPA, the HTS is modified as provided 
in the Annex to this proclamation. 

2) The following countries are designated 
as Cc BTPA beneficiary countries pursuant to 
section 213(b)(5)(B) of the CBERA: 

Antigua and Barbuda 

Aruba 

Bahamas 

Barbados 

Belize 

Costa Rica 

Dominica 

Dominican Republic 

E] Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 

Montserrat 
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Netherlands Antilles 

Nicaragua 

Panama 

St. Kitts and Nevis 

Saint Lucia 

Saint Vincent and the Grenadines 

Trinidad and Tobago 

ae Virgin Islands 

3) The U STR is authorized to determine 
nen each designated beneficiary country 
has comers the requirements of section 
213(b)(4)(A)(ii) of the CBERA relating to the 
pre nt te of procedures and require- 
ments similar in all material respects to the 
relevant procedures and requirements under 
chapter 5 of the NAFTA. To implement such 
determination or determinations, the USTR 
is authorized to exercise the authority pro- 
vided to the President under section 604 of 
the 1974 Act to embody modifications and 
technical or conforming changes in the HTS. 
The determination or determinations of the 
USTR under this paragraph shall be set forth 
in a notice or notices that the USTR shall 
cause to be published in the Federal Register. 
Such notice or notices shall modify general 
note 17 of the HTS by listing the countries 
that satisfy the requirements of section 
213(b)(4)(A)(ii) of the CBERA. 

(4) Any provisions of previous proclama- 
tions and Executive orders that are incon- 
sistent with the actions taken in this procla- 
mation are superseded to the extent of such 
inconsistency. 

(5) This proclamation is effective on the 
date of signature of this proclamation, except 
that the modifications to the HTS made by 
the Annex to this proclamation, as further 
modified by any notice to be published in 
the Federal Register as described in para- 
graph 3 of this proclamation, shall be effec- 
tive on the date announced by the USTR in 
such notice. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord two thousand, and of the 
Independence of the United States of Amer- 
ica the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
11:03 a.m., October 3, 2000] 
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Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 4. 


Remarks at a Reception for Montana 


Gubernatorial Running Mates Mark 
O’Keefe and Carol Williams 
October 2, 2000 


Thank you very much. Well, first of all, 
thank you for your warm welcome, and thank 
you for being here for Carol and for Mark 
O’Keefe. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for mak- 
ing the trip from Montana. Thank you, Sen- 
ator Baucus, for your friendship and support 
and wise counsel to me over these last 8 
years. Thank you, Pat Williams, for casting 
that deciding vote, putting your own neck on 
the line, and giving America a lifeline. I want 
to thank the other Members of Congress and 
former Members who are here, including 
Bob Matsui and his wife, Doris. And thank 
you, Bruce Morrison, for being here. 1 know 
your wife runs this joint. [Laughter] Nancy, 
thank you very much. 

Carol, thank you for running. And I want 
to say a little more about this wonderful 
house in a moment. Thank you, Maggie 
O'Keefe, for coming out here from Montana 
and for being a teenager involved in public 
life. 1 think that’s a good thing. And I want 
to thank Carol and Pat for something else. 
I want to thank you for your wonderful 
daughter, Whitney, who’s been so great to 
Hillary and me these last several years, who 
is here. 

You know, I love Montana. I think that 
the vacation that Hillary and Chelsea and I 
had in Montana when Ted Schwinden was 
Governor and took us around and up in a 
little helicopter at dawn over the Missouri 
River, in 1985, was one of the best family 
vacations we ever had. | still have a vivid 
memory of every part of it. Chelsea had the 
opportunity to work there last summer—the 
summer before last, now—for a few weeks 
on a ranch, for which I am very grateful. 

And I had the opportunity to campaign 
there and to meet, among other things, with 
a large number of tribal leaders. I never will 
forget the experience I had there in 1992, 
which was one of the seminal events for me 
in steeling my determination to try to do 
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something to get the relationship between 
the United States Government and our tribal 
governments right, and to try to do more to 
empower the Native American population to 
be part of our prosperity and part of our na- 
tional life. And I think that’s one of the im- 
portant parts of our administration’s legacy. 
I've worked very hard on it, and I thank the 
Indian leaders who are here 

| think it’s quite appropriate that Carol 
came here tonight to represent the ticket and 
to let me know that Pat and I are going to 
be part of an imminent spouses’ club here 
in the next few months. [Laughter] Actually, 
| kind of like it. The only thing I do not like 
about it is that—Hillary used to tell me how 
nervous she was when I would go into a de- 
bate and how she actually hated to sit in the 
audience because she would claw at the side 
of chairs. And at least if she watched it on 
television, she could scream and yell and beat 
the table, you know? 

So I watched her debate on television the 
other night, and I was absolutely a nervous 
wreck. |Laughter] And my mother-in-law 
was so upset, she actually went in another 
room to watch it on another television. I said, 

You can misbehave in front of me. I’m going 

to.” She said, “No, I want to do this all by 
myself when I’m pounding the table.” 
Laughter) So I finally know now what she 
and you, Carol, have been through all these 
years. But except for those moments, I kind 
of like being a spouse. 

It’s appropriate that we're meeting here 
at this beautiful place. The Sewell-Belmont 
House, I believe, is the oldest house in 
Washington, DC, outside Georgetown. And 
someone told me tonight that I might be the 
first President to come here since Thomas 
Jefferson. When you go back through, just 
imagine that Thomas Jefferson was here. 
This does have one of the largest collections 
of suffragist memorabilia in the United 
States, and it was one of the first places des- 
ignated as one of America’s treasures by my 
wife and her millennium commission when 
they were going around the country trying 
to identify the places that were profoundly 
important to our past. 

I say all that because I think it is obvious 
to anybody who even goes to the Jefferson 
Memorial and reads what Mr. Jefferson had 
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to say about slavery, that when he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence and_ the 
Founders wrote the Constitution, they knew 
good and well that they were setting out per- 
fect ideals that we were nowhere near real- 
izing. After all, when we got started, only 
white male property owners could vote. And 
it took us a long time. And we still haven't 
completely integrated our ideals with the re- 
ality of life in America. 

But to be here in honor of a great woman 
from Montana and her running mate, Mark 
O'Keefe, who had the vision to want to be 
her running mate, in a place where so much 
of the history of American women is memori- 
alized, at a time when—we just left a century 
where women didn’t get to vote until the sec- 
ond decade of the 20th century—and now 
we're celebrating a great frontier State that 
not only gave us Jeanette Rankin but now 
has given us a woman nominee for Lieuten- 
ant Governor, and a wonderful woman, a 
longtime friend of mine, nominee for the 
House of Representatives. This is a great 
night, indeed. 

The only thing I need to say to all of you 
about all this is that you know what I feel 
about the national elections, and you know 
how important I think it is to build on the 
changes and the prosperity of the last 8 years 
and why I think it’s important for Al Gore 
and Joe Lieberman to be elected and why 
I think it’s important that we win the Senate 
and the House. Yes, I want Hillary to be the 
Senator from New York. I think it will be 
good for New York and good for America. 
But I think it would be a great thing if the 
policies and the ideas we have embraced 
could be ratified by the American people in 
a vote, in which we are going to be outspent 
nationwide, way over $100 million in these 
national elections but where the American 
people know that we have been right on the 
issues, and we're right on the issues facing 
our future. 

But what’s that got to do with a Governor's 
race, a Lieutenant Governor’s race in Mon- 
tana? A great deal, for two reasons. Number 





one is, we have to keep the American econ- 
omy going in order for Carol and Mark to 
be able to successfully implement their eco- 
nomic plans for Montana, to make sure every 
person in. that State is a part of our future, 
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and in order for them to have the economy 
that would generate the tax revenues to im- 
plement their education plans for Montana. 

But second, and more important, it runs 
the other way. Most of the important social 
progress we have made in the last 8 years— 


whether it is cutting the welfare rolls in half 
or seeing a steep decline in crime or any of 


the other things that have happened here to 
improve the fabric of our Nation, including 
an increased high school graduation rate, a 
record college-going rate, increased test 
scores in math and science, a two-thirds 
increase in the number of our kids taking 
advance placement courses, all these 
things—the Federal Government can do cer- 
tain things here, but who runs the politics 
of a State and who drives the vision of a State 
is pivotal to the success of anything that the 
next President and the next Congress can do 
to shape the future of Americans at home. 

I was just looking the other day, for exam- 
ple—one of the things that I’m proudest of 
is that the Democrats insisted on including 
in the Balanced Budget Act of 1997 a Chil- 
dren’s Health Insurance Program, the big- 
gest expansion of health care for our kids 
since Medicaid was established when 
Lyndon Johnson was President. And in 2 
years and a couple of days, we have enrolled 
2% million people in that program. 

But there are at least 6 million children 
eligible for that program. There is a dramatic 
difference—dramatic—in the enrollment 
levels from State to State. And what is the 
determining event? The leadership at the 
State level, starting with the Governor and 
someone else who is passionately committed, 
who is assigned to do this. That’s just one 
example. 

So I know that most of the people in Wash- 
ington, a lot of you may be here because Pat 
and Carol are old friends of yours. Maybe 
you're here because you have ties to Mon- 
tana, But what you need to understand is, 
if you believe in what we have been doing 
the last 8 years and you want more positive 
changes to occur in this direction, it is pro- 
fountlly important not just to help in the con- 
gressional races and to make sure we prevail 
in the Presidential race but to make sure that 
we win every single solitary Governor’s race 
and Lieutenant Governor's race we can. 
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That’s why this is important, quite apart 
from the way I feel about Carol and Pat and 
Whitney and my feelings for Montana and 
the gratitude I feel because we won there 
in 1992. This is a big deal. If you really be- 
lieve that we changed America, we turned 
it around, we're going in the right direction, 
and you want it to amount to something, then 
you've got to help them. 

And I'm very grateful to all of you. I just 
saw Congressman Pomeroy back there, from 
neighboring North Dakota. Thank you for 
being here. 

So remember what Carol said. Thanks for 
being here. And if you can send her a little 
more money between now and election day, 
you ought to do that, too. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 7:20 p.m. at the 
Sewell-Belmont House. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to Mark O’Keefe, candidate for Governor 
in Montana, and his daughter Maggie; Carol Wil- 
liams, candidate for Lieutenant Governor in Mon- 
tana, and her husband, former Representative Pat 
Williams; Bob Ream, chair, Montana Democratic 
Party; former Representative Bruce Morrison and 
his wife, Nancy; former Gov. Ted Schwinden of 
Montana; the President’s mother-in-law, Dorothy 
Rodham; and Nancy: Keenan, candidate for Con- 
gress from Montana. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Dennis Moore 
October 2, 2000 


Thank you very much. First of all, I would 
like to thank all of you for being here today. 
I want to thank Dennis and Stephane for pre- 
senting themselves to the people of Kansas 
and for giving the people of Kansas a chance 
to send a Democrat to Congress who rep- 
resents what the Republicans say they're for. 
[Laughter] And I really appreciate that. 

I'd also like to say, I thank the Members 
of Congress who are here, but-I am particu- 
larly grateful to Jim Slattery and Peter 
Hoagland, who are here, because without 
them, I wouldn’t be here, because they 
helped me turn this country around in 1993 

1994, and I thank them for that. 

Now, after Secretary Glickman sort of 
threw down the gauntlet—{laughter|—I 
completely forgot what I was supposed to talk 
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about because I wasted 2 minutes back there 
thinking about whether there was anything 
I could still do to him. [Laughter] Now, I'm 
at a loss. There’s a lesson in that somewhere. 
Laughter} 

Actually, I was thinking that I kind of re- 
sented that Al Gore has gotten all this cred- 
it—|{laughter|—for naming Joe Lieberman to 
the ticket. | mean, I know it’s a big deal to 
have the first Jewish Vice Presidential nomi- 
nee. But | now, look at 
American history. That is nothing compared 
to the first Jewish Agriculture Secretary. 
Laughter) | mean, just with a decision, | 
destroyed one of the great stereotypes in 
American life. [Laughter] Nobody thinks 
“Jewish farmer” is an oxymoron anymore. 
Laughter] 

Not only that, if those Republicans would 
have listened to Dan and me back in 1995, 
we wouldn’t have had to have all these bail- 
outs the last 3 years with the farmers because 
of their failure to farm act that I warned 
about back then, which is just one of the rea- 
sons Dennis ought to be reelected, because 
he'll have a chance next year to rewrite the 
farm law. And I hope it will be done in a 
way that really supports the farmers of this 
country—all the farmers of this country, 
without regard to where the vy live, what the 2) 
produce, or how big they are. And it’s very 
important that we have people who have 
Democratic values and the understanding of 
agriculture that anyone from Kansas has to 
have in order to serve in the United States 
Congress. 


mean, come on, 


Let me just say a word or two very briefly. 
| realize that I’m preaching to the saved 
here—I'll explain that later, Dan. [Laughter] 
Glickman and I get a lot more leeway since 
we're not on the ballot. [Laughter] It’s amaz- 
ing what you can say. [Laughter] | say, this 
one story. Jon Corzine, who is our nominee 
for Senator in New Jersey, and who spent 
like $38 million of his own money winning 
the nomination, got up and—Rush Holt and 
I—he may still be here—I did a deal for 
Rush Holt the other day in New Jersey, in 
Princeton. 

So Jon comes to the event, and we were 
elated to see him. He’s a great friend of mine, 
has been for many years. So here’s Corzine, 
a candidate now, gets up and tells the fol- 
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lowing story, as a candidate. He said, “You 
know, I spent almost $40 million getting 
nominated, so I was convinced that everyone 
in New Jersey knew who I was—everyone.” 
So he said, “I was campaigning the other day 
in a nursing home, and I went up to this 
lady, and I said, ‘Ma'am, do you know my 
name?” And she said, ‘You know, sonny, ] 
don’t, but if you go up to the nurse’s station, 
they'll tell you.’ ” [Laughter] 

I told him, I said, “Jon, that’s not a bad 
joke, but you need to let me tell that.” 
(Laughter) “Until you get past the election, 
I don’t believe I'd tell that again.” 
[Laughter] 

So anyway, here we are. Let me be serious 


one 


just for a moment. This is a different country 


than in it was in 1992. The country is in bet- 
ter shape. We have done it by a combination 
of new ideas and old-fashioned values. I was 
down in Texas the other day with my first 
Treasury Secretary, Lloyd Bentsen. And | 
said to him something which is true. People, 
now that I’m about to leave office, they come 
to me all the time and say, “What great new 
idea did you bring to the economic policy 
process in Washington?” People ask me 
questions like that all the time, you know— 
“what great new sweeping reform?” And | 
always have a one-word answer: Arithmetic. 
We restored arithmetic. That’s what the 
Democrats brought back. And those of us in 
the heartland, we still think 2 and 2 ought 
to add up to 4. 

So I’m profoundly indebted to people like 
Steny Hoyer, who helped me turn this budg- 
et deficit around. And last week, we had a 
couple of announcements—let me just men- 
tion the announcements we had last week. 
Last week the annual report came out which 
showed that the Government budget—which 
was supposed to be $455 billion in the hole 
this year; when I took office, that was the 
estimate—will have a $230 billion surplus, 
the biggest in history. It showed that poverty 
figures were the lowest in 20 years, the big- 
gest drop in child poverty in 34 years, the 
biggest recorded drop in Hispanic and 
African-American poverty in history. 

And furthermore, it showed that, for the 
first time in a dozen years, there were actu- 
ally more people with health insurance this 
year than there were last year, thanks largely 
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to the Children’s Health Insurance Program 
that the Democrats insisted be part of the 
1997 Balanced Budget Act. 

What’s that got to do with the House race 
in Kansas? I'll tell you exactly ‘what. Those 
of us who have been here for the last 8 years, 
or who were part of any segment of it, 
worked very hard to turn this country around. 
And the economy is going in the right direc- 
tion. The crime rate is going down. The wel- 
fare rolls have been cut in half. The school 
dropout rate is down. The college-going rate 
is at an all-time high. Now, with the change 
in the trend lines on health insurance, eve ry 
single major social indicator is going in the 
right direction. And notwithstanding all the 
troubles around the world today, this country 
has been an unmitigated force for peace and 
reconciliation across racial and religious and 
ethnic lines on every continent in the globe. 

Now, the question is, what do we mean 
to do with this? Have all the problems gone 
away? Not on your life. There are still big 
challenges out there, and there are still great 
opportunities out there. And I said this over 
and over again—there are a lot of young peo- 
ple in this audience tonight, so I want to 
make this point, and maybe you will avoid 
this. There is nobody in this room tonight 
who is over 30 years old who has not made 
at least one mistake in your life of some sig- 
nificance, not when times were really tough 
but when times were going so well, you 
thought you didn’t have to concentrate. Now, 
that is the big challenge in this election. 

Things are going well. People feel good. 
I want everybody to feel good. Not only that, 
our Republican friends, ‘after we beat back 
the contract on America and we beat back 
their attempts to shut the Government down 
and we beat back several other of the more 
extreme things they tried to do, they now 
sound more like us than ever before. It’s real- 
ly encouraging. I don’t mean to put it down. 
The rhetoric is important. But if you strip 
the rhetoric away, there are huge differences 
between what our policies would be—dif- 
ferences in our economic policies, our edu- 
cation policies, our health care policies, our 
commitment to grow the economy and pre- 
serve the environment. And there will be big 
differences in our farm policies next year, 
when I’m not around, but I think that our 
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crowd will be sticking up, as I said, for farm- 
ers of all sizes, from all parts of the country. 

There will be differences in how we'll deal 
with the challenge of the aging of America. 
The fastest growing group of people in Amer- 
ica are people over 80. Within just a few 
years, there will only be two people working 
for every one person drawing Social Security. 
We'll have to re- -imagine the whole nature 
of getting older in America, what it means, 
how we're going to work, and what we’re 
going to do. And it is really, really important. 
The one thing I have learned, every single 
House seat and every single Senate seat is 
important. 

And when I made the comment I did 
about Dennis at the beginning, I was not just 
kidding. Every time I go out into the country 
and I listen to our friends in the other party 
speak, I normally don’t have much objection 
to what they say. They talk about being fis- 
cally conserv ative. They talk about being 
compassionate. They talk about this, that, 
and the other thing. All I can tell you is that 
this guy does that. And he has had a remark- 
able impact in a short time. 

He is widely respected in the House. You 
look at all the House Members that have 
come here tonight. Believe me, every one 
of them had something else to do. He must 
have a dozen House Members here, includ- 
ing one of the most senior and most re- 
spected and important leaders in the House, 
Steny Hoyer. And I’m just telling you, it real- 
ly matters. When a person like Dennis gets 
elected from a district like his district in Kan- 
sas and then does everything that he hired 
on to do, keeps his word, and serves well, 
that person needs to be reelected. 

And this country has huge challenges to 
face. You know, when Al Gore says the best 
is yet to be—I mean, some on probably 
think it’s a campaign slogan, but I’m not run- 
ning for anything, and I have to tell you, I 
believe that. Because the country is kind of 
like a big ocean liner, you know, you just 
can’t turn it on a dime. That’s how come the 
Titanic hit the iceberg. [Laughter] They saw 
the iceberg, but they didn’t see it in time 
to turn it around. 

So we got turned around, and we're going 
in the right direction, but all the far horizons 
are still out there. The young people in this 
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audience, the young women in this audience, 
when you have your first children, you'll 
come home from the hospital with your baby 
and with a little gene card, made possible 
by the human genome project. And it will 
be a little scary, because it will tell you every 
little problem in your child’s genetic make- 
up. But it will also tell you what you can do 
to minimize the impact of those problems, 
maybe even thoroughly correct them sur- 
gically or with medicine. And within a dec- 
ade, I’m convinced that young women will 
be bringing babies home from the hospital 
that have a life expectancy of 90 years. Now, 
you can just reme >mber 10 years from now, 
look back and see if I was right. 

Dan Glickman has worked so hard on re- 
search on biofuels, and we're just that close 
in cracking the chemical mystery that will 
allow the efficient conversion of biofuels, so 
that instead of taking 7 gallons of gasoline 
to make 8 gallons of ethanol, you'll be able 
to do it with one gallon of gasoline. Then 
everybody will have the equivalent of 500 
miles to the gallon. And when you put that 
with fuel ce ils, alternative fuel vehicles, 
mixed fuel vehicles, it will radically alter the 
future of our country. 

It is clearly the most effective thing we 
could be doing to change the energy future 
of America and to make ourselves more se- 
cure. Because if we pumped all the oil that 
was available to us that’s on land owned by 
Americans, it wouldn’t keep us going very 
long. The only way to have a secure energy 
future is to take available energy conservation 
technologies and the development of alter- 
native fuels and different kinds of engines, 
and go into the future in a whole different 
direction. We can do that. That’s going to 
all happen while you're around. 

But we still have these big questions. 
We've got the most diverse student body in 
history and the biggest one. Can we give 
them all a world-class education? What is it 
going to mean to be 85 in 20 years, and how 
is it going to be different from now? And 
it better be different, unless we want it to 
financially burden the country in an awesome 
way. , 

How are we going to deal with the fact 
that AIDS, TB, and malaria now kill one in 
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four people around the world, and we need 
those people to be our trading partners? 
What are our responsibilities to alleviate the 
debt of the poor nations of the world? I think 
they're quite heavy. 

I had a meeting today—I never thought 
I'd see a meeting like this in the W hite 
House. We had in the White House today 
John Kasich; Connie Mack; Representative 
Baucus, a Republican from Alabama; Senator 
DeWine; Senator Lugar; Congressman 
Leach—all these Republicans—and Maxine 
Waters and Nancy Pelosi, Joe Biden, Pat 
Leahy—we had our whole crowd there. We 
had David Sapperstein, a rabbi friend of 
mine who is one of the most liberal religious 
advocates in Washington, sitting three seats 
down from Pat Robertson. [Laughter] 

Why were they there? Because they be- 
lieve that we have a moral obligation to allevi- 
ate the debt of the world’s poorest countries. 
And they know if we do it in a way that allows 
them only to spend the money on education 
and health care, those countries will be 
stronger, better partners for us. It means less 
war, less famine, more prosperity, less blood- 
shed for the Americans of the future. 

And as soon as we walked out that door, 
the leadership of the other party in the 
House attacked me and attacked us all. Now, 
when you get to the right of Pat Robertson, 
you're working at it. [Laughter] You're work- 
ing at it, and they worked at it. 

Meanwhile, Dennis Moore has worked at 
your business. He deserves to stay in. And 
it will be an important signal about whether 
our country is really rewarding centrist, mod- 
erate, progressive, unifying politics. That's 
what got us where we are, and that’s what 
will take us into the future, if we make the 
right decisions on election day. 

Thank you very much. 


Norte: The President spoke at 8:08 p.m. at a the 
Frederick Douglass Museum. In his remarks, he 
referred to Representative Moore's wife, 
Stephane; former Representatives Jim Slattery 
and Peter Hoagland; and Rev. M. G. (Pat) 


Robertson, president, Christian Coalition. Dennis 
Moore is a candidate for reelection in Kansas’ 
Third Congressional District. 
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Remarks at a Luncheon for Hillary 
Clinton in Miami, Florida 
October 3, 2000 


Well, thank you very much for coming and 
for coming on such short notice, in this typi- 
cally Florida sunny day. [Laughter] Actually, 
on the way over here, Chris, I was specu- 
lating about whether this beautiful pond of 
yours out here would come into the 
if the rain came. [Laughter] 

I want to thank you. And thank you, 
Irene, tor opening your home to me once 
again. And I want to thank Philip and 
Michael and Stuart and Alex and all the oth- 
ers who worked on this event today. I'll be 
quite brief. I hope you're all going to watch 
the debate tonight. I think it will go well. 

This has been a very interesting election 
to me, because the American people have 
an unusual decision to make 
of these 


house 


in every one 
Senate races and House races and 
in the White House, because things are going 
very well for the country. The 
moving in the right direction: the socic ty is 
moving in the right direction. In every major 
area of our national life, there has been sub- 
stantial progress in the last 8 years. 

And what the people of every State and 
the people of our Nation have to decide is, 
what do we intend to make of this moment? 
And it’s very interesting to me that the polit- 
ical rhetoric of our friends in the other party 
has changed rather dramatically, so they're 
now arguing over whether they or we are the 
real new thing, instead of whether we should 
take some big move to the right, which was 
their preferred line of rhetoric until the vot- 
ers decisively rejected it over and over again 

And I can just tell you, I see this every- 
where. But there are these big issues out 
there. Are we going to have a tax cut we can 
afford, that will permit us to save Social Secu- 
rity and Medicare for the baby boom genera- 
tion, 
the largest number of children in American 
history in our schools, and meet our respon- 
sibilities to the future by paying down the 
debt? Or are we going to say, “Times are 
good. I want my mine now” and have a com- 
bination tax cut and Social Security privatiza- 
tion plan that will throw us back into deficits, 
raise interest rates, and get this country in 
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continue to invest in the education of 
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trouble? You listen and see if that’s ade- 
quately debated tonight. 

I am telling you, I’ve spent a lot—I think 
that I have earned the right to make com- 
ments about the state of the American econ- 
omy. I believe I have. And people ask me 
all the time, “Well, it’s amazing what’s hap- 
pened here. What great new innovation did 
you bring to economic policymaking?” And 

[ alw ays smile and say, “Arithmetic.” |Laugh- 
ter} 

I remember back in ’92, when the then- 
Presidential candidate, George Bush, used to 
refer to me in disparaging terms as the Gov- 
ernor of a small southern State. Remember 
that, when he used to say that? I was so naive, 
| thought it was a compliment. [Laughter] 
And I still do. [Laughter] 

But I knew something about arithmetic 
and not having rosy scenarios and not pre- 
tending money was there that was wasn’t. So 
we brought arithmetic back and made a lot 
of people mad doing it. In 1993 I had an 
economic plan that raised taxes and cut 
spending so that it displeased everyone, but 
it got rid of the deficit. This year we had 
a surplus of $230 billion, instead of the deficit 
of $290 billion I inherited. When I leave of- 
fice, we will have actually paid the national 
debt down by $360 billion. That’s worth 
about $2,000 a year on a home mortgage, 
average home mortgage. It’s stunning. So all 
I can tell you is, I think that this is a big 
issue. It’s a big issue in the New York Senate 
race. It’s a big issue in the national Presi- 
dential race. 

Second thing I think is a big issue is health 
care. And we're having this huge debate 
which I think has been muddied—our 
friends in the Republican Party have des- 
perately tried to muddy up the debate over 
this Medicare prescription drug issue. Look, 
here’s the deal: The pharmaceutical compa- 
nies, mostly Americans, but sometimes the 
Europeans, have helped to develop drugs 
that lengthen and improve the quality of life. 
Everybody knows that. The older you live, 
the older you get, the more likely you are 
to need medicine. Everybody knows that, 
right? 

If you get to be 65 in America, you have 
a life expectancy of over 82 years, the longest 
in the world. Everybody knows that. W hat 
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a lot of people don’t know is that more than 
half the people in this country who are over 
65 cannot afiord the medicine that their doc- 
tors prescribe for them, to either lengthen 
or improve the quality of their life. 

So the question is, what are we going to 
do about it? For the most of the time when 
I was around here, our friends in the other 
party said nothing. At one time we had a 
chance to give drugs, at least, to poor people, 
when we had a deficit, and they said no. So 
now we've got a surplus, and our position 
is, led by the Vice President and Hillary and 
others, is that we ought to have a Medicare- 
based prescription drug benefit that goes to 
everyone who needs it; that the poorest peo- 
ple ought to get it for free, and others ought 
to pay in proportion to their ability to pay 
a little bit but that we ought to provide it 
to everyone who needs it. 

Their position is that we ought to subsidize 
the cost for up to 150 percent of the poverty 
rate, after which people ought to buy insur- 
ance. And their position is, therefore, with 
heavy money from the drug companies to at- 
tack our position as being a huge expansion 
of big Government. Now here are the facts. 
Did you ever follow this debate and wonder 
what's really going on? It’s hard to figure out 
what's really going on, right? Like why in the 
wide world would they be against people get- 
ting these drug benefits? 

Over half the people who can’t afford their 
drug prescriptions have incomes above 150 
percent of the poverty line, which is about, 
as I remember, it’s about $16,000 for a cou- 
ple or something. Hardly a king’s ransom. 
Now, why would they be against this? And 
why w ould they call it a big Government pro- 
gram, since Medicare is Government financ- 
ing of private medicine, right? That’s what 
we propose, public financing of private medi- 
cine. That’s what Medicare is. It has an ad- 
ministrative cost of 1 percent, as compared 
with an average administrative cost in private 
health insurance companies of about 12 per- 
cent, 14 percent. It is not big Government. 
It’s private medicine financed by the Amer- 
ican people. 

Now, why are they for what they’re for, 
and why are we for what we're for? Here’s 
the problem. You see all these stories about 
people going to Canada to buy drugs, and 
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now we may pass legislation which says that 
you can—that our pharmacies in America 
can re-import drugs from Canada, made in 
America, and sell them cheaper. Do you ever 
wonder what that’s about? Here’s what that’s 
about. 

We are blessed to have these pharma- 
ceutical companies in America. They do 
great things. They hire tens of thousands of 
people and give them great jobs. They un- 
cover medical miracles. It costs a lot of 
money to develop these drugs, and then they 
spend a whole lot of money to advertise 
them, once they develop them, while they're 
still brand named, before they become ge- 
neric. And every other place they would like 
to sell their drugs has price controls, which 
means they have to recover from Americans 
only, 100 percent of the cost of developing 
the drug and advertising the drug. 

Once they do that, it then becomes profit- 
able for them to sell the same drug a lot 
cheaper in Canada or Europe. Now, they are 
afraid, the drug companies are, if all the sen- 
iors in the country can get their drugs 
through Medicare, that Medicare as a big 
buyer will acquire so much power in the mar- 
ket, ave can buy drugs for our seniors made 
in America almost as cheaply as seniors in 
Canada can buy drugs made in America. And 
they don’t want that to happen. Why? Be- 
cause they're afraid they can’t recover all 
their costs and their profits. 

Now, they have a legitimate problem, be- 
cause they labor under price controls in Eu- 
rope. But the answer to their problem is not 
to keep seniors in Florida and throughout 
the United States away from the medicine 
they need to lengthen their lives. That’s what 
this whole thing is about. You're never going 
to read that in a newspaper. That is what 
this is about. That’s why the drug companies 
are putting millions and millions of dollars 
into the Republican campaigns from Presi- 
dent on down. 

Now, I’m not demonizing them. I’m glad 
there are American companies. I’m glad 
we've got them in our country. I understand 
they've got a problem because there are price 
controls in Europe and Canada and other 
places. But their idea is, it is an acceptable 
price to pay to maintain the status quo to 
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keep the senior citizens of this country with- 
out the medicine they need, and they're 
wrong about that. The Republicans are with 
them, and Al Gore, Hillary, and the other 
Democrats are with the people of this coun- 
try, and I think we're right about it. 

What I would do, if I were still in office, 
I'd go to them and say, “Look, this is not 
a way to solve your problems. Sticking it to 
the American senior citizens is not a legiti- 
mate way to solve your problem.” This insur- 
ance deal is phony. Let me just tell you— 
I've got to say something nice about the 
health insurance companies, after all the 
fights I’ve had with them. 

The health insurance companies, to be ab- 
solutely fair to them, told the Republicans 
from the get-go their idea would not work. 
They told them that they could not write an 
insurance policy that people could afford to 
pay the premiums on that would provide ade- 
quate drug coverage. They told them that. 

Nevada, the State of Nevada, a small place, 
a laboratory of democracy—that’s what our 
Founders said the State should be—passed 
the Republican plan. You know how many 
insurance companies have offered the insur- 
ance to buy the drugs? Zero. We've got some 
State legislators here. Ask them. Zero; not 
one. Why? Because it doesn’t work economi- 
cally for them. And they're not going to do 
it. 

So this really comes down to the fact that 
the Republicans would help a few of our sen- 
iors, because we’ve moved the debate so far, 
and they don’t want to be out there three 
sheets to the wind lost in it. But they don’t 
want to help all of them, because they’re 
afraid that if Medicare can buy drugs for sen- 
iors in the private marketplace, they will have 
so much market power, they'll get the price 
down, and it will cut their profit margins be- 
cause they can’t make up any of the cost of 
production in Europe or Canada. 

My view is, let’s take care of the American 
citizens, and then the drug companies will 
find a way to get all the rest of us to help 
solve their problem. We'll find a way to solve 
their problem. They're not going anywhere, 
and they're not going broke. And I’m proud 
they’re in America, and I’m proud of what 
they do. I’m not demonizing them, but 
they’re wrong about this. Their idea is, the 
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only way to maintain their profit margins is 
to keep the American people from making 
sure the senior citizens of this country have 
the medicine they need. They’re wrong about 
it. Let’s solve their problem once we fix the 
health care needs of the seniors. This is a 
huge issue. 

Same thing on the Patients’ Bill of Rights. 
Health insurance companies don’t want it be- 
cause every now and then they'll have a big 
settlement when somebody gets the shaft. 
Well, that’s the whole point of protecting 
people. But even the Republicans admit it 
will cost less than $2 a month per premium, 
per health insurance premium—less than $2 
a month to have the protections of the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights. You get to see a spe- 
cialist if your doctor says so. If you've got 
a doctor for cancer treatment or an obstetri- 
cian and you're pregnant and you change jobs 
before the treatment is over, you get to keep 
your doctor. If you get hit by a car going 
out of here, you get to go to the nearest 
emergency room. You don’t have to pass up 
three other hospitals to get to the emergency 
room 40 miles away that your health care 
plan covers. If you get hurt, you get to sue. 
Otherwise the Bill of Rights is just a bill of 
suggestions. 

Now, that’s what we say. They say it will 
add to the cost of health care. It will. I did 
it for the Federal Government. You know 
how much it cost us? I put in all these rights 
for everybody insured by the Federal Gov- 
ernment—Medicare, Medicaid, the Federal 
employees—do you know how much it cost? 
One dollar a month. So they say—and even 
the Republicans admit it will cost less than 
$2 a month. Now, would you spend $1.80 
a month to make sure that if one of the other 
people here at this event got hit by a car— 
God forbid—on the way out of here, could 
go to the nearest hospital? I would. And | 
think most Americans would. 

Now, that’s what this debate-is about. And 
so the American people have got to decide. 
There are big differences on education. 
There are big differences on all these issues. 
And I want you to watch the debate tonight. 
And I thank you for helping Hillary. As you 
know, there’s a lot of interests that would 
like to whip her, and I think half of them 
think it’s their last chance at me. [Laughter] 
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But she’s doing well. She did well in her de- 
bate. I'm immensely—I’m so proud of her 
But it’s very important that she not be out- 
bs three to one, on the way in 

n politics, you can get outspent. But you 
have to have enough to get your message out 
all the incoming fire. And 
you've he no <d make that eae today. And 
thing I have learned i one of 
these Senate and House seats is important. 
This is not just important to me, although, 
obviously, it is. It’s important to you and to 
the American people. 

The last thing I'd like I took a 
little time today on the economy and on the 
Patients’ Bill of Rights and on the drugs to 
make a point. The American people are very 
oriented toward the issues this year. They 
want to make an intelligent choice. Clarity 
of choice is our friend. I think our friends 
in the other party have moderated their rhet- 
oric a lot from the Gingrich years, but a lot 
of their policies haven't changed all that 
much. 


and to answer 


one every 
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So in order for the American people to 
make the right decision, they need to be 
quite clear on what their choices are. And 
while most people are very issue-oriented, 
how many people do you know who could 
tell you the real difference in Gore’s eco- 
nomic plan and Bush's; in Gore’s position on 
Medicare drugs and Patients’ Bill of Rights, 
and Bush’s? It may be more important in 
Florida even than the senior issue and Gore’s 
education plan and Bush’s. I read the papers, 
and sometimes I see people writing about 
it who don’t really understand what the dif- 
ferences are. 

So the last thing I'd like to ask you—I 
thank you for helping Hillary. If you know 
anybody else who’s not here and would want 
to he ‘Ip us in the last month, ask them. 
[Laughter| But after this debate tonight— 
every one of you knows people who don’t 
come to events like this, who have never 
been to a political fundraiser, who have never 
been involved in public service. 

I want to thank Buddy MacKay for being 
here, for doing such a good job. Let me just 
say, in his service as our Special Envoy to 
the Americas, we passed an historic Carib- 
bean trade initiative, and we passed the 
sweeping plan to help Colombia, and the na- 
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Colombia, to try to roll back 
the tide of the narcotraffickers and their rela- 
tionship with others that are trying to bring 
down democracy in that country. So I’m very 
proud of him. 

You all know people. Chris said that he 
had somebody minding the store, because he 
didn’t like to come to political events. But 
you know people that are going to show up 
and vote on election day, because they're pa- 
triotic; they love their country; they think 
they ought to be there when the voting 
comes. But they'll never come to an event 
like this. Mz rybe they can’t afford to come, 
maybe it doesn’t interest them, but they will 
sure vote. 

So the last thing I want to ask you is, you 
know, I think that the Clinton/Gore adminis- 
tration has done a good job for Florida. We 
moved the Southern Command here. We 
had the Summit of the Americas here, the 
first one in 30 years. We have worked very 
hard with all the affected interests to save 
the Everglades, and that’s just the beginning. 
I think we’ve dealt well with all the natural 
disasters. 

I just wish that you would do what you 

can, every day, to make sure people under- 

stand where we were in 92 and where we 
are today, what we’ve done in Florida, and 
what the real differences are. And I only 
dealt with two today, on health care and the 
economy, but as I said, I could have gone 
on about the environment and education and 
nuclear arms control, where the differences 
are breathtaking and, I think, very trou- 
bling—very important to our future. 

So I ask you, do what you can. This is a 
close race. By the nature of things, if you 
look at all of American history, when you 
have this kind of setup, unless one candidate 
can preform reverse plastic surgery on an- 
other, the way George Bush did to Michael 
Dukakis in ’88, these kinds of races tend to 
be quite close. But the Vice President and 
our party, we’ve got the record; we've got 
the ideas; we've got the issues. What we need 
is clarity, clarity. So please—please—go out 
and tell people that. 

And the last point I want to make is this: 
There’s an overriding a behind ev- 
erything that I’ve tried to do. I like the fact 
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can afford to live in homes like this. But I 
also think the people that are catering this 
event ought to have the same chance to send 
their kids to college that Chris and Irene do, 
and Democrats believe that. We believe ev- 
erybody counts; everybody has a role to play; 
and we all do better when we help each 
other. 

So if you can get the issues out and that 
simple message, I think we'll have a good 
night on election night. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 1:50 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
luncheon hosts Chris and Irene Korge; Repub- 
lican Presidential candidate Gov. George W. 
Bush; and former President George Bush and his 
opponent in the 1988 Presidential election, former 
Gov. Michael Dukakis of Massachusetts. 


Statement on Congressional Action 
on a National Blood Alcohol Content 
Standard To Combat Drunk Driving 


October 3, 2000 


Congress took a courageous step today to 
save lives by keeping drunk drivers off the 
roads. This morning, House and Senate con- 
ferees approved a Transportation spending 
bill that includes a critical measure to help 
set a nationwide impaired driving standard 
of .08 blood alcohol content (BAC). This 
commonsense nationwide limit will save an 
estimated 500 lives a year and prevent thou- 
sands of injuries. 

Our progress on .08 BAC marks a new 
milestone in our ongoing effort to crack 
down on drunk driving. It is the result of 
years of hard _ by safety advocates across 
the country. I applaud Mothers Against 
Drunk Packie: and the more then 400 young 
people visiting Washington today who have 
put a national spotlight on this critical safety 
measure. I also want to commend the tireless 
efforts and leadership of Senators Frank Lau- 
tenberg and Richard Shelby, Representatives 
Frank Wolf and Nita Lowey, as well as U.S. 
Transportation Secretary Rodney Slater. To- 
day’s remarkable achievement shows that 
when we work together, we can make Amer- 
ica’s streets and highways safer for all. 
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Statement on House of 
Representatives Action on 
Conservation Appropriations 


October 3, 2000 


I am pleased by the bipartisan agreement 
approved by the House today providing guar- 
anteed funding to protect critical lands across 
America. By doubling our conservation in- 
vestment next year and guaranteeing even 
greater funding in the years ahead, this 
agreement is a major step toward ensuring 
communities the resources they need to pro- 
tect their most precious lands—from neigh- 
borhood parks to threatened farmland to 
pristine coastlands. 

While we had hoped for even more, the 
very real gains achieved in the Interior ap- 
propriations bill would not have been pos- 
sible without the many conservation, wildlife, 
and recreation groups, and citizens around 
the country, who worked so hard to secure 
dedicated conservation funding. | commend 
the many Members of Congress who came 
together in a true bipartisan spirit to make 
this a national priority. 

I also am pleased that the bill provides crit- 
ical funding for cleaner water, energy secu- 
rity, Native Americans, and the arts, and that 
objectionable riders that threatened serious 
harm to our environment have been fixed or 
dropped. 

A century ago President Theodore 
Roosevelt put America on the path of land 
stewardship. With this agreement, we enter 
a new century better prepared to honor and 
fulfill this vital conservation vision. 


Telephone Remarks to a Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
Dinner in Jupiter, Florida 


October 3, 2000 
[The President’s remarks are joined in 
progress. | 

The President. on the tarmac at the 





Miami airport for over an hour, and the pilot 
said we still couldn’t take off because of the 
heavy rains and winds. And I really looked 
forward to coming. I must say, I feel a little 
jinxed. Every time I come to Jupiter or try 
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to, something happens. Once before, when 
| was coming there, you may remember, I 
tore my leg up, and it took me a couple years, 
but I finally got back there. And I hope | 
can come back and see you. 

| want to thank the Barots for hosting this 
dinner tonight. I want to thank Congressman 
Wexler for being there and for being such 
a good friend and supporter. I want to thank 
the candidates who are there, my longtime 
friend Elaine Bloom, Patsy Kurth, Jean 
Elliott Brown. Thank you for running for 
Congress. 

And I want to tell the young dance troupe 
how sorry I am I didn’t get to see you dance. 
I looked forward to it, and I hope I can see 
you dance either here or in Washington at 
the earliest possible opportunity. But I really 
thank you for the efforts you made. 

And | want to thank all of you who came 
out tonight to help our House Democrats 
and our candidates. I feel good about this 
election, but it’s a long way between now and 
election day and we have to work ve ry, very 
hard. 

I think it should be clear from the cam- 
paigns that have been run by the challengers 
here in Florida what the stakes are and what 
the differences are. And the only thing | 
promised myself is that 1 would do every- 
thing I could between now and election day 
to help us win the House back and to win 
as many Senate seats as possible. As you 
know, I’m especially interested in the one 
in New York. 

But I have learned that 8 years of experi- 
ence teaches that every single Senate seat, 
every single House seat is profoundly impor- 
tant. We have a different economic policy. 
We have a different crime policy. We have 
a different education policy, a different 
health care policy, a different environmental 
policy. And we have a very different view 
about what our re lationships with other 
countries around the world-ought to be, and 
America’s responsibilities beyond our bor- 
ders. And for all these reasons, I think it is 
imperative that we elect every person we 
possibly can. 

I want to thank those of you who have sup- 
ported me these last 8 years. It has helped 
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us do the things that we've done in America 
and, especially, in Florida, from saving the 
Everglades to moving the Southern Com- 
mand here, to trying to help revive the econ- 
omy in every part of the State. 

I want to thank those of you who have 
come to our country from other nations and 
who have made it a stronger, more diverse, 
more interesting place, far more well- 
prepared for the new century. And I want 
to urge you to do everything you can, to talk 
to all your friends, people who would never 
come to an event like this, between now and 
election day, about why it’s imperative that 
we keep this economy going and keep paying 
down the debt; why it’s important that we 
invest in the education of our children and 
the health care of our seniors; why it’s impor- 
tant that we find ways to preserve the envi- 
ronment, even as we grow ‘the economy; and 
why it’s important that we make a safer world 
for our children 

The Democrats are right on all these 
issues. And I can tell you that there is a huge 
difference between having the votes of a ma- 
jority, and not. And so every one of these 
people deserves your support. And again, | 
am ‘profoundly grateful, and I am just sick 
I'm not there. I really looked forward to 
being there, and I didn’t give up until we 
had sat on the tarmac for an hour, and the 
Air Force said there was no way. And they 
told me it would take over 3 hours to drive 
there, because the fog is so thick in Miami, 
you can’t see your hand before you. 

So I hope you'll give me a rain check. And 
I thank you again for being so generous and 
good and supportive to our candidates for 
the House. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:30 p.m. by tele- 
phone from the Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables, 
FL. In his remarks, he referred to dinner hosts 
Gopi and Dilip Barot; and Elaine Bloom, State 
Senator Patsy Kurth, ay Jean Elliott Brown, can- 
didates for Florida’s 22d, 15th, and 16th Congres- 
sional Districts, respectively. The transcript re- 
leased by the Office of the Press Secretary did 
not include the complete opening remarks of the 
President 
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Remarks at a Rally for 
Representative Corrine 
Brown in Jacksonville, Florida 
October 4, 2000 


Thank you. Now, I would say that you’re 
ready to win this election. Senator 
Holzendorf, thank you for getting us off to 
a good and rousing start. I want to thank 
Corrine’s colleague, Representative Alcee 
Hastings, from Florida, my great friend and 
a great Representative. Thank you for being 
here. 

And I'm here to say, based on personal 
experience, that Corrine Brown does deliver. 
I saw this beautiful elevated rail coming in 
here. [ know how hard she’s fought for trans- 
portation, for affordable housing, for Head 
Start and education, for a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights. Not only that, I saw those billboards. 
I think you're the prettiest candidate in this 
race. You're pretty to me. [Laughter] When 
I was a little boy, my mother used to say, 

“Pretty is as pretty does.” [Laughter] 

Didn’t the Vice President do a great job 
last night in that debate? I was so proud of 
him. Look, this is a rally, and we can cheer, 
and I know I'm up here preaching to the 
saved. But I want to ask you just for a few 
minutes to kind of listen and let me say a 
few things from the heart. I’m not running 
for anything this year, and most days I’m okay 
about it. My party has a new leader. My fam- 
ily has a new ‘candidate. Thanks for the plug, 
Corrine. I wish you could vote in New York, 
but we need you here. But I want to tell 
you something. 

This is a big race, not just for President 
but every Senate seat and every House seat 
counts. If anybody has learned that over the 
last 8 years, I have. Every one of them 
counts. If I’ve been able to do any good for 
you and for our country, it’s only been be- 

cause of people like Alcee Hastings and 

Corrine Brown, who stood with me and 
helped me to build this country and helped 
me to move it forward. 

I want to thank the people of Florida. The 
first electoral victory I got, of any kind, when 
I ran for President, was in December of 1991 
in the straw poll at the Florida Democratic 
Convention. I am grateful. We nearly won 
here in 1992, and we only spent a little bit 
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of money, and they spent millions. And so, 
in 1996 I said, “Look, we've been good for 
Florida. We had the Summit of the Americas. 
We moved the Southern Command to Flor- 
ida. We saved the Everglades. We brought 
the economy back. We’re going to win in 
Florida.” And we did. And when we won 
Florida, everybody said, “The election is 
over. Bill Clinton and Al Gore have been re- 
elected. If they can win in Florida, they’re 
going to win America.” 

I tell you that not to look back but to look 
forward. In America, our public life is always 
about tomorrow. I have worked as hard as 
I could to turn this country around. And what 
I want to say to you is, it is all on the line 
in this election. We made some big progress 
last night in clarifying for the American peo- 
ple the choices before them. But what I want 
to talk to you about for a few minutes today 
is a little more about those choices, because 
every one of you when you leave here, be- 
tween now and election day, will come in 
contact with scores, maybe even hundreds, 
of other people, your friends that you work 
with, go to church with, go to social events 
with, take your kids to events with, who never 
have come to a political rally like this but 
who will vote on election day or who may 
decide not to vote on election day. And | 
want you to pledge to yourselves, for your- 
selves and your children and our future, that 
when you leave here, you're going to do your 
dead-level best to make sure every single 
American understands the nature of the 
choice and why they should vote—why they 
should vote for Corrine Brown, and why they 
should vote for Bill Nelson, and why they 
should vote for Al Gore and Joe Lieberman 
in this election, 

First of all, there’s that minor matter of 
the record. I don’t want to comment on all 
the stuff we saw last night, but I got tickled 
in that debate when they were talking about 
the economy, and the Republican nominee 
said, “Well, you know, I think the economy 
has done a lot more for Clinton/Gore than 
Clinton/Gore has done for the economy; the 
American people brought America back.” 
And Al Gore said, “The American people did 
bring America back, and they do deserve 
most of the credit, but they were working 
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pretty hard in 1992, also, and it didn’t come 
out this way.” 

Now, lcok, there are big differences here. 
And the clearest ones, in a way, are on the 
economy. They want to go back to the way 
they did it before. And they think they can 
afford to do it because we cleaned up the 
mess that they left before. 

Now, let me just remind you of something. 
Before I took office, the deficit was $290 bil- 
lion. It was supposed to be $455 billion this 
year. The debt of America had quadrupled 
under the 12 years of the Re publican admin- 
istration. And don’t let them tell you the 
Democratic Congress did it. The Congress 
actually appropriated less money than they 
asked for in the previous 12 years. 

Now, what’s happened since then? We 
turned the biggest deficit in history into the 
biggest surplus in history. And when I leave 
office, we will have paid down $360 billion 
of the Nation’s debt. What has that meant 
to you? What has that meant to you? Twenty- 
two million new jobs; the lowest unemploy- 
ment in 30 years; the lowest minority unem- 
ployment ever recorded; the highest home- 
ownership ever recorded; the most number 
of small businesses ever created, year after 
year after year; lower interest rates that save 
money on home mortgages, car payments, 
college loans, credit cards, the whole’ 9 yards. 
It has been good for America. 

Now, what is Al Gore’s plan? What is 
Corrine advocating? We want to give you a 
tax cut out of part of this surplus for retire- 
ment savings, to send your kids to college, 
for child care, for long-term care. We want 
to give extra tax cuts for low-income working 
people, especially if they've got a lot of kids. 
We want to do all that, but we’re not prom- 
ising as big a tax cut as they are. When you 
take account of all the calculations, ours is 
barely more than a third of what they prom- 
ise. Why? Because we think we need to save 
money for education, for health care, for the 
environment, and we want to keep paying 
down the debt. 

Now, here’s something that didn’t get 
pointed out that I hope will come out later. 
Every economist that has studied this—just 
about every one will say interest rates will 
be a percent lower for another 10 years if 
we stay with the Democratic plan as com- 


pared with the Republican plan. Why? Be- 
cause they can’t pay off the debt. They've 
got this huge tax cut. Their plan to partially 
privatize Social Security will cost another tril- 
lion dollars. And that’s before they make all 
their other spending promises and keep 
them, which means you're right back in the 
soup again. And they just hope we've got 
enough cushion built up that nobody will no- 
tice. 

But interest rates will be a point lower if 
you stick with them. Do you know what that’s 
worth to you in 10 years? Another $400 bil- 
lion-plus in effective tax cuts; $290 billion in 
lower home mortgages—$390 billion—$30 
billion in lower car payments; $15 billion in 
lower college loan payments. I think that’s 
the kind of tax cut America needs. And it 
will be good for you, and we'll get this coun- 
try out of debt. 

You heard the Vice President say last night 
that they want to give tax cuts to people mak- 
ing over a million dollars, that are more than 
they proposed to spend extra in education 
and health care. What we want to do is give 
wealthy people a tax cut if they'll invest in 
the areas of America that aren’t part of our 
pro: —_ today, so that we can all go for- 
ward together. 

Now, these are big differences, folks. And 
it’s not like you hadh’t had a test run. We 
tried it their way for 12 years and our way 
for 8 years. If you liked it their way, you 
should vote for them. If you liked it our way, 
you better vote for Al Gore, Joe Lieberman, 
Bill Nelson, and Corrine Brown. 

Now, let’s look at health care. There’s a 
big difference here. When I became Presi- 
dent, Medicare was supposed to go broke last 
year—broke. We added. through reforms of 
Medicare, 27 years to the life of the Medi- 
care program—27 years. And we passed a 
bill that said you could keep your health in- 
surance if you changed jobs, if you got sick. 
And we did more for preventive care on 
breast cancer, prostate cancer, diabetes—big 
issue, diabetes. The Diabetes Federation said 
we've done more than anybody since the cre- 
ation of insulin. 

And we passed the Children’s Health In- 
surance Program that’s now provided health 
insurance to 2% million kids. And last year, 
for the first time in 12 years, the number 
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of uninsured people in America dropped by 
more than 2 million. We are making 
progress. 

So what’s our health care plan, and what's 
the difference in where she is and where they 
are—Corrine? Well, we're for a real Patients’ 
Bill of Rights, and they're not. We’re for a 
Medicare “drug program that all seniors can 
buy into on a voluntary basis. 

Now, let me say, there’s a lot of discussion 
about that, but I saw the other side’s ad 
they're running down here, on the Vice 
President’s drug program. Folks, it’s a bunch 
of bull. I saw it. They say that our seniors 
are going to be forced into a Government- 
run HMO. They paint this big, dark picture 
about it. Have you seen the ad? It’s unbeliev- 
able. The only good thing about it is, it’s hard 
to follow, so maybe nobody will pay too much 
attention to it. [Laughter] 

Let me tell you, that big, Government-run 
HMO—they’re talking about the Medicare 
program. It’s not Government medicine. 
Medicare goes to private doctors, private 
hospitals, private nursing homes. It’s not a 
Government program. It’s a financing pro- 
gram that has an administrative cost of under 
2 percent, as compared with 10 to 14 percent 
for HMO’s. 

Now, this drug program of ours is totally 
voluntary. Do you know what the difference 
in our program and theirs is? We just let ev- 
erybody who needs it buy in. And if you’re 
poor, we pay your premium. If you have cata- 
strophic illnesses and you have huge drug 
bills, we pay it. Otherwise, you've got to pay 
a monthly premium and 4 co-pay, but at least 
you get drug coverage if you need it. 

Now, their program is—although, they 
phase it in over several years—their program 
is, if you’ve got 150 percent of the poverty 
line or less, they'll do more or less what we 
do, and if you’re over that, you’ve got to buy 
an insurance policy. Now, the problem is, the 
health insurance companies say they can’t 
write a policy that you can afford that will 
be worth having. The health insurance com- 
panies—I’ve got to give it to them, because 
I've been in a lot of fights with them. I take 
my hat off to them on this. They've been 
perfectly honest. They said, “This is crazy. 
You cannot write a health insurance polic 
for drugs that people can afford that will be 
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worth having.” And half the people who need 
this help are over 150 percent of the poverty 
line. That’s just about $14,500, I think, for 
a couple. So it’s not real. 

Nevada adopted the Republican plan— 
whole cloth. You know how many health in- 
surance companies have offered to provide 
drug insurance? Zero. Not one. You've got 
to give it to the ere: though. Evi- 
dence never phases them. Don’t bother them 
with the facts. They just stick with their story. 
You've got to give it to them. 

Now, this is a huge deal. If you live to 
be 65 today, your life expectancy is 82. With 
the human genome project, young women 
in this audience will soon be bringing babies 
home from the hospital that have a life ex- 
pectancy of 90 years. But if you want people 
to live longer and live better, they've got to 
be able to get the medicine they need. 

You've got to explain this to people. You 
know what's really going on? You couldn't 
tell it from the debates, and you sure can’t 
tell it from looking at the ads. You know 
what's really going on? The big drug compa- 
nies don’t want this to pass. Now, that may 
not make any sense to you. I mean, why 
wouldn’t the company making drugs want to 
sell more of their product? Most of you who 
are in business like to sell more of whatever 
it is you're selling. 

Here’s why. They do have a legitimate 
problem. And I’m glad mas 3 re in America; 
they do a great job. They develop all these 
lifesaving a rugs, and they give tens of thou- 
sands of Americans from i jobs, and I’m glad 
they're here. Here’s their problem. They de- 
velop these drugs; they spend a lot of time 
and money developing the drug. Then they 
spend a lot of money ee the drugs. 
And they can’t recover either their cost of 
developing: the drugs or the cost of adver- 
tising the drugs from their sales in Europe 
or Canada or anywhere else, because all 
those other countries have price control. So 
they make you pay 100 percent of the cost 
of developing and advertising the drugs. And 
once you do that, they can sell those drugs 
in Canada, in Europe, and anywhere else, 
and make a ton of money because they've 
already taken their overhead out of you. 

Now, I’m still glad we’ve got those compa- 
nies here, and I’m glad that we're getting 
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those good medicines. But what they're wor- 
ried about is, if Medicare buys drugs for the 
seniors in America who join this program, 
they'll have so much market power that 
America’s seniors might be able to get their 
medicine made in America almost as cheaply 
as Canadians can get medicine made in 
America. 

That’s what this whole deal is about. And 
every time you see one of those ads, you just 
remember that. This is all about why the 
drug companies don’t want Medicare to pro- 
vide __ lifesaving, _life-lengthening, _life- 
improving medicine to seniors, because 
they're afraid that they won't have anyplace 
they can recover the cost of dev eloping and 
adv ertising the drug. 

So they've got a real problem. But it is 
nothing compared to all these old folks 
choosing between food and medicine every 
week. So my answer to that is, let’s take care 
of the American people, and then we'll figure 
out a way to take care of the drug companies’ 
pies We'll take care of their problem 

ut not at the expense of the American peo- 
ple. 

This is a huge difference. And she’s right, 
and they’re wrong. You've got to decide, b 
I think it’s pretty clear. You’ve got to make 
this clear to people. We have the money to 
keep people alive. We have the money to 
keep people healthy in their later years. And 
we approve and applaud these pharma- 

ceutical companies, but they shouldn't be try- 
ing to solve their problem at the expense of 
America’s seniors. Take care of America’s 
seniors. Then we'll find a way to take care 
of the drug companies’ problem. That’s what 
we've got to do. 

Take education. You heard them both talk- 
ing about education last night. I’ve been 
working at this for over 20 years, and I can 
tell you something I couldn’t say 20 years 
ago, when I started working with then- 
Governor Bob Graham, and later, Governor 
Lawton Chiles. We now know something we 
didn’t know when we started. We actually 
know how to turn around failing schools. We 
know that all our children can learn. 

So you've got two candidates focused on 
accountability. I actually think our account- 
ability measures are better than the ones that 
the Republican nominee proposed, but we 
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don’t have time to go through that. Anyway, 
they're both genuinely for accountability. 
And they think the Federal dollars ought to 
follow performance. That's good. 

Our focus is on failing schools: turn them 
around; shut them down; or put them under 
new management. But the difference is, our 
proposal is accountability-plus, and theirs is 
accountability-minus. That is, their proposal 
is accountability: block-grant the money; let 
people decide ‘how to spend it, whether it 
works or not; and give people vouchers if it 
doesn’t work. Our proposal is accountability: 
if people are in failings schools and they want 
out, let them go to a public charter school 
or have other public sb st choice; and help 
the schools succeed. 

What is our record? When we started on 
our program to connect all the schools and 
classrooms to the Internet, 14 percent of the 
schools were connected; 3 percent of the 
classrooms were. Today, 94 percent of the 
schools are connected; 65 percent of the 
classrooms are. That’s our proposal. 

Our proposal is, with all these teachers re- 
tiring, let the National Government help the 
school districts pay for 100,000 more teach- 
ers to get classroom size down in the early 
grade. Our proposal is, with the largest and 
most diverse school population we've ever 
had, help the schools build or drastically re- 
alter 6,000 schools and repair another 5,000 
a year for the next 5 years, so the kids will 
have decent places to go to school; double 
the number of kids in after-school programs 
and summer school programs and let every 
kid who needs to be in a preschool program 
be in one. We've got the money. We ought 
to do it. Help the schools succeed. Account- 
ability plus support. Big difference. Huge dif- 
ference. She’s right, and they’re not. 

Now, on health care—let me just say this 
again—we can do the following thing: We 
can provide the Medicare prescription drug 
benefit; we can provide a long-term care tax 
credit for people who are taking care of their 
elderly or disabled relatives at home of 
$3,000 a year; we can take the parents, the 
working parents of the children that are now 
eligible & or the Children’s Health Insurance 
Program and put them in the program—that 
will take care of 25 percent of the people 


in America without health insurance—we 
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can provide—in our budget we've got $220 
million to help low-income women deal with 
breast and cervical cancer and get treatment 
they otherwise could not get; and we fully 
fund the Ricky Ray Fund in ‘honor of the 
young man from Florida who died shortly 
after I was elected—a young man who | had 
the pleasure to meet, and he and his family— 
I'll never forget them. That fund now pro- 
vides care for people who got infected with 
HIV through blood transfusions. 

We can do all of that if we want to do 
it. That’s in our budget. These are choices 
you have to make. There are choices on the 
environment. Do you like what we did on 
the Everglades? Don’t you think we ought 
to keep cleaning up the environment and 
growing the economy? Big choices. We favor 
doing both. They say you’ve got to relax the 
air pollution rules. They say maybe we ought 
not to have these 43 million acres I set aside 
in the national forests. They say maybe we 
ought to take another look at the national 
monuments I protected for all time to come. 

We don’t have to do that. We proved you 
can grow the economy and improve the envi- 
ronment. We've got cleaner air, cleaner 
water, more land saved than any administra- 
tion since Theodore Roosevelt. We proved 
that. We cleaned up 3 times as many toxic 
waste dumps as they did in a dozen years 
in our 8. But again, the evidence doesn’t get 
in the way of them. They're sticking with 
their story. Never mind the evidence. You’ve 
got a clear choice here. 

Same thing on crime. Crime’s come down 
7 years in a row, the lowest crime we've had 
in 27 years now. And we've done more to 
put 100,000, now 150,000, police on the 
street and to keep guns out of the hands of 
criminals and children. And there hasn’t 
been a single hunter in north Florida miss 
a day in the woods in a hunting season yet— 
not a day, not a minute, in spite of all the 
stuff they said. 

So what’s their proposal? “We've got no 
business putting these police on the street,” 
and they want to reverse it. I mean, we got 
the lowest crime rate in 27 years, and part 
of it’s because we put these police on the 
street. They want to reverse it. You’ve got 
a clear choice here. She’s right, and they're 
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not. And you've got to think about it. So I 
ask you to think about these things. 

If I could be given one wish for America, 
as I look out on this vast and diverse crowd, 
believe it or not, it would not even be for 
a continuation, unbroken, of our economic 
prosperity. I would wish, if I only had one 
wish, that we keep making progress and 
learning to live together across the racial and 
religious and other lines that divide us, be- 
cause this is one thing I think we all agree 
on, without regard to party. The most impor- 
tant thing about America is not its Govern- 
ment, it’s its people. And if we're getting 
along together, we’re plenty smart enough 
to figure out how to solve any problem that 
comes along. If we’re getting along together 
and we celebrate our own heritage but we 
believe that what God has given us in our 
common humanity is more important than 
what's different about us, even though we’re 
proud about what's different about us, then 
everything else is going to work out. 

Now, I think the Government does have 
a role in that. We’re for strong hate crimes 
legislation. Their leadership is against it, in- 
cluding their nominee. We’re for strength- 
ening the law that requires equal pay for 
equal work for women, and they're not for 
that. We're for that, and they’re not for that. 
So that’s one where Corrine and Alcee are 
right, and their leadership is wrong. 

So I want you to go out from this place 
and say, yes, we had a good rally, and we 
cheered for Corrine. But you better think 
about it. If you like what’s happening to the 
economy and you want it to go on, you better 
keep paying this debt down and invest in 
America’s people and not reverse our eco- 
nomic policy. You better keep investing in 
education and not only have high standards 
for our kids but put the investments there 
that will enable the children to meet those 
standards, and support the teachers in teach- 
ing those kids. 

And we want a health care system that 
doesn’t mess up our drug companies and 
doesn’t bankrupt our HMO’s. But we can 
have a Patients’ Bill of Rights and a Medicare 
drug benefit and a long-term care tax credit 
and do these other things for our health care 
system and still take care of the people that 
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are giving us the medicine and the health 
care. 

And we want America to keep going until 
we're the safest big country in the world. And 
we want to keep cleaning up the environ- 
ment, while we improve the economy. And 
most important of all, we want to build one 
America. And on every single one of these 
issues, there are huge differences. Look, 
folks, I've done everything I could to turn 
this country around, to get us together, and 
move us forward. 

But when the Vice President says, when 
the Vice President says in these debates, 
“You ain’t seen nothing yet,” that’s not just 
an election year slogan. I’m not going to be 
there, and I believe that. I believe that, be- 
cause it takes a long time to turn a country 
around. It’s like a big ocean liner in the 
ocean—that’s why the Titanic hit the iceberg. 
They saw the iceberg, but they didn’t see it 
in time to turn it around. Now, we got it 
turned around before we hit the iceberg, but 
we still haven’t reached the far shore of our 
destination. 

So the best is still out there. But now it’s 
all back in your hands. We've got to make 
the right choices. There is a clear choice. It 
just has to be clear to every single American. 

I will never be able to thank you enough 
for what you have done for me. But the most 
important thing is what you will do for your- 
selves, your children, and your grandchildren 
by getting out, voting for her, voting for Bill 
Nelson, voting for Al Gore and Joe 
Lieberman on November 7th. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:10 p.m. in the 
Exhibit Hall at the Prime Osborne Convention 
Center. In his remarks, he referred to State Sen- 
ator Betty S. Holzendorf; Bill Nelson, candidate 
for U.S. Senate from Florida; and Republican 
Presidential candidate Gov. George W. Bush. 
Representative Brown is a candidate for reelection 
in Florida’s Third Congressional District. 
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Remarks to the Uncommon Women 
on Common Ground Conference in 


Jacksonville 
October 4, 2000 


[The President’s remarks are joined in 
progress. | 


The President. and when the actors 
were supposed to get their curtain call, they 
pulled back the curtains and all the real peo- 
ple were standing there. It was an amazing 
thing. But Kerry, you know her husband, An- 
drew, is in my Cabinet, of course. And her 
mother is a great friend of mine, and one 
of her brothers served in Congress with me 
during my Presidency. But she has done an 
astonishing wo here, and I urge you to look 
at the book and read it. It’s really amazing. 
There are a lot of brave women out there 
around the world, doing things that stiffen 
the spine when you read about it. 

Let me just say a few words about a couple 
of women’s issues that I think are quite im- 
portant. And I hadn’t really prepared any- 
thing to say, but we're close to an election 
in which I believe the American people will 
make choices which, whether we consciously 
are aware of it or not, will shape a lot of 
how we live for the next 20 years. And one 
of the biggest challenges we face, I think, 
is how to broaden the circle of prosperity 
to include people that aren’t part of it and 
then how to figure out how both to continue 
to open opportunities for women and allow 
people to balance work and family, because 
the most important work of society is still 
raising children, and so we have to figure out 
how to balance these things. 

And the truth is that our country is better 
at creating jobs, starting businesses, and ex- 
panding the economy than nearly any coun- 
try in the world. In the last several years, 
we've been, by far, better than anybody else 
in the world, but if you look over a long pe- 
riod of time, we do pretty well with that. But 
we lag significantly behind a lot of other 
countries in figuring out how to balance work 
and family. 
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So I would just like to say that, for what- 
ever it’s worth, I think the family and medical 
leave law has now allowed some 25 million 
people to take some time off when a baby 
is born or a family member is. sick without 
losing their jobs. I think it should be ex- 
panded. A lot of you are small-business peo- 
ple. The big debate that we always have is, 
how burdensome will it be to small business 
if we expand it? Should we exempt smaller 
businesses? If so, where should the cutoff be 
at number of employees, and what kind of 
leave should we have? 

But that’s something I hope all of you will 
sort of debate, discuss, and go forward with, 
because when we finally—it was the first bill 
I signed as President and, I think, still one 
of the finest pieces of legislation I’ve ever 
been peated in. It’s made a huge dif- 
ference. Still, after all these years, it’s not 
unusual at all for me in any given crowd of 
any kind of people to have at least one person 
come up to me and thank me for the family 
leave law and explain how it’s affected their 
lives. It’s already happened to me once today, 
and it happens everywhere. 

But it’s still rather limited in its reach. And 
we've got to decide what to do about it. But 
it’s important. It’s an important part of bal- 
ancing work and family. 

Another, I think, very important thing is 
strengthening the equal pay laws that the 
country has. I’ve got some legislation before 
the Congress now I’ve been trying hard to 
pass for more than a year to strengthen the 
equal pay laws. And there’s an even more 
extensive bill up there that goes beyond what 
I have proposed, that maybe should be a law, 
but I can’t even pass what I’ve got up there. 
[Laughter] 

And again, the issue is, how much can we 
do on this? What kind of burden is it? Is 
it a burden for small businesses? And I think 
a lot of women who are active in business 
are in a unique position to offer the right 
kind of perspective. But the main thing is, 
we need to keep taking action on this, be- 
cause there is still, even though we’ve made 
dramatic progress since President Kennedy 
signed the first legislation, there’s still signifi- 
cant differences in ee equal pay for 
equal work. There’s still a big gender gap 
in access to high-tech jobs. There’s still a sig- 
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nificant gender gap in people who hold posi- 
tions of big responsibility in corporate Amer- 
ica. Maybe Cathy talked about that a little 
bit; I don’t know. But we've got to—there’s 
a lot of these challenges that are out there, 
and I believe the National Government does 
have a responsibility, at least on the equal 
pay front. 

And for the whole time I’ve been Presi- 
dent, I’ve had six or seven women Cabinet 
members, including the first female Sec- 
retary of State and the first female Attorney 
General, who is from here in Florida. So 
we've tried to set a good example, but I think 
that these are very important issues that we 
will have to continue to work on. 

Then there’s a whole big cluster of health 
care issues that I think need a lot of empha- 
sis. I've got legislation before the Congress 
now to spend a couple of hundred million 
dollars to provide medical care to poor 
women with breast or cervical cancer who 
otherwise wouldn’t be able to access medical 
care. I think that’s important. 

But there are a lot of big issues here that 
I think need tending to. This whole issue of 
whether we should have a Patients’ Bill of 
Rights or not, that essentially says you have 
a right to see a specialist if your doctor says 
you should; you have a right to keep your 
treatment if you're undergoing chemo- 
therapy or you're pregnant and you change 
jobs and your employer changes ‘health care 
providers, you should still be able to keep 
the same physician during treatment; and if 
you get hit and you have to go to the emer- 
gency room, you get to go to the closest one, 
not the one that is otherwise covered by your 
HMO; and if you get hurt really badly by 
a bad decision, you can sue. Otherwise, it’s 
a bill of suggestions, not a bill of rights. This 
is a big issue. 

Now, a lot of the HMO’s are not for it 
because they think it will add to the cost of 
health care. And if you provide health care 
for your employees, you've got to be con- 
cerned about that. All I can tell you is, I have 
two pieces of evidence that it’s affordable. 
One is, I put it into effect for all people cov- 
ered by Federal health plans—Medicare, 
Medicaid, Federal Employees Health Insur- 
ance, military's and the military retirees’— 
and it’s cost us a buck a month a premium. 
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The Congressional Budget Office of the 
Republican majority estimated, even though 
they won't support it, that it would cost less 
than $2 a month a premium, about $1.80. 
And their argument is that the population 
as a whole is a little bit higher risk than those 
that are insured by the Federal Government, 
which may or may not be so, but there’s an 
argument for that. But anyway, I'd pay $2 
a month so that you could go to the nearest 
emergency room if—God forbid—y ou got hit 
by a car leaving here. But this is a big family 
health issue, and there are others. So I just 
would point that out. 

Then, let me say, something else that I 
think may not be seen as a women’s issue 
but I think it’s quite important is, what are 
the implications of the human genome 
project, and how does it relate to the explo- 
sion in Internet and computer technology? 
This is going to affect all of you. Young 
women coming home from the hospital with- 
in the next decade, I predict, will give birth 
to babies with a life expectancy of 90 years. 
I believe we'll move pretty quickly from 
where we are now, 77, to 90. 

Now, secondly—and the reason that will 
happen is not because everybody will start 
having perfect babies but because you'll get 
a gene map. Mothers and fathers will get 
gene maps of their kids that will tell them 
what their problems are. And then over the 
course of their life, a lot of those problems 
wil] be solved because we'll be doing experi- 
ments we haven't done and people will know 
to take their kids in for the solution. Or if 
you have, for example, a 50 percent prob- 
ability, your baby does, of developing some 
kind of cancer in his or her thirties, you'll 
also learn that there are five or six things 
you can do that will cut the odds of that dra- 
matically. So it will be a good thing. 

Simultaneously, all your health records are 
going to be on somebody's computer, and 
so are all your finance records. How do we 
enable the people that do business, how do 
we enable the Internet economy to flourish, 
and protect your rights of privacy? I think 
you ought to ‘be able to say so before some- 
body gets into the health or financial records. 
And working — that is going to be a 
big issue, and it will affect women, particu- 
larly those that are trying to manage a home 
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and a work life. And they go to basically the 
core of family values in our society. 

So they will provide a—that will be a big 
challenge, too. And I’ve sent some legislation 
up to Congress—I don’t think it will pass this 
year because it’s controversial, because some 
of the people involved don’t think we ought 
to have as many protections as are in my bill 
for the privacy of medical and financial 
records. But it’s something, no matter who 
the President is, you all have to deal with. 
And it ought not to be a partisan issue. It 
ought to be something that we deal with al- 
most in a family way, as well as a business 
way. But it’s an issue that I would think that 
the women of America who are in the work 
force would have a special concern about. 
And so I hope you'll think about that. 

So those are just some of the things that 
I wanted to mention. I think that we’re mov- 
ing into what should be the most exciting and 
prosperous time in the history of the country, 
if we make the right decisions. And I'll just 
mention two big ones that I think are impor- 
tant. 

I think we ought to keep paying the debt 
down, because I think one of the reasons that 
we were able to—for example, our Small 
Business Administration in the last 8 years 
tripled the number of loans to women entre- 
preneurs over the previous 8 years. But one 
of the reasons we were able to do it is, the 
economy was growing against the backdrop 
of lower interest rates. And it’s very signifi- 
cant, because if you pay the debt down over 
the next 12 years—basically, if you keep in- 
terest rates a percent lower over the next 
decade—it means lower business loans, more 
business investment, more growth. It also 
means about $390 billion in lower home 
mortgages, $30 billion in lower car payments, 
$15 billion in lower college loan payments. 

And I would like to see it become an 
American commitment, not a party commit- 
ment, because I think it makes sense. In a 
global economy, where all these financial 
markets are global, fiscal conservatism should 
be embraced by the more liberal and the 
more conservative party as good economics 
and good social ie: because if you keep 


interest rates lower, obviously you spread the 
benefits of the economy wider. So I think 
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that is very, very important, and I would hope 
that everybody would agree. 

The other thing that I think is hopeful is 
that we are engaged in a massive national 
debate now about how we can go about pro- 
viding world-class education to all of our chil- 
dren. The only thing I can tell you is this: 
In 1979 Hillary and I started working on 
these issues when Bob Graham was the Gov- 
ernor of Florida. We did a lot of work to- 
gether. And then when Lawton Chiles be- 
came Governor, he and I were very close, 
and we worked on these things. We didn’t 
really know 20 years ago what we know now 
about how to have uniformity of excellence 
in education and whether every failing school 
could be turned around. We now know that 
they can be turned around and that all chil- 
dren can learn. It’s not just a slogan. 

And it’s actually happening out there. In 
the last—in the decade of the nineties, read- 
ing and test scores went up. The dropout rate 
went down. The college-going rate is at an 
all-time high. The number of kids taking ad- 
vance placement increased by two-thirds. 
The number of Hispanic kids taking ad- 
vanced placement increased by 300 percent. 
The number of African-American kids in- 
creased by 500 percent, taking advanced 
placement tests. 

I was in a school in Harlem the other day 
where 2 years ago—a grade school—2 years 
ago, 80 percent of the kids were doing read- 
ing and math below grade level—2 years ago. 
Today, 74 percent of the kids are doing read- 
ing and math at or above grade level—in only 
2 years. They've got a new principal. They 
adopted a school uniform policy. They adopt- 
ed a high expectations/high accountability 
policy. They lowered the class sizes. They 
cleaned up the school, and they turned it 
around in 2 years. 

I was in a poor school in western Kentucky 
a couple months ago, that 4 years ago was 
one of the worst schools in Kentucky. Over 
half the kids were on school lunch programs. 
They were desperately poor. And in 4 years 
they went from—listen to this—12 percent 
of the kids doing reading at or above grade 
level to almost 60 percent; 5 percent of the 
kids doing math at or above grade level to 


junkies, 
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70 percent; zero percent of the kids doing 
science at or above grade level to 63 percent. 

And the trick for America is not—this is 
not rocket science now. People know how 
to do this. This is happening. It happens in 
Florida. It happens in every State in the 
country. And what we have not learned how 
to do is how to do it on a uniform basis. 

And so I hope that one of the things that 
will be debated—I spent—both Hillary and 
I probably spent more time in the 12 years 
before we came here working in schools than 
anything else we did. And I still think it’s 
the key to the future of the country. You've 
got the largest and most diverse student pop- 
ulation in the history of America, the first 
time we've had more kids in school than we 
did in the baby boom generation after World 
War II. And the good news is the schools 
are getting better, and the real good news 
is we actually know how to turn them all 
around: But it requires more than even a de- 
bate in the Presidential election. It requires 
much more than legislation from Congress. 
It also requires slits involvement. 

But for whatever it’s worth to those of you 
that are involved in the schools, we’re now 
awash in evidence that this is a problem we 
can solve, and therefore, when you have that, 
there’s no excuse for not solving it. So I urge 
all of you, in whatever way you can, to m 
your contribution to that. 

I've already talked longer than I meant to. 
And I didn’t have any idea what I was going 
to say when I got here. [Laughter] But I’m 
glad I got invited. There is one thing I'd like 
to say officially—I don’t know how many of 
you are here from Dade County in south 
Florida, but they had the worst weather 
down there yesterday that I have seen in the 
17 years I’ve been going down there. And 
there’s still a lot of serious flooding. The Gov- 
ernor has asked for an emergency declara- 
tion, and we’re reviewing it now, and I hope 
to have it issued shortly. But we're going to 
do what we can to help. But for those of 
you who have friends and neighbors down 
there who don’t know, it was really bad— 
I mean, really bad. 

And among other things, for all us political 
the flood, lightning and wind 
knocked out the cable system last night, and 
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we had to race to another place that had sat- 
ellite TV so I could see the debate. [Laugh- 
ter] But there are a lot more serious prob- 
lems down there, and we're going to do what 
we can to help them. 

I want to thank all the people here on the 
platform for putting this together. And I want 
to thank you for meeting here. Thank you 
for having me. Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3 p.m. at the Prime 
Osborne Convention Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to author Kerry Kennedy Cuomo and her 
husband, Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Andrew M. Cuomo, her mother, Ethel 
Kennedy, and her brother, Joseph P. Kennedy II; 
Cathy Bessant, president, Bank of America (Flor- 
ida); and Gov. Jeb Bush of Florida. The transcript 
released by the Office of the Press Secretary did 
not include the complete opening remarks of the 
President. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Representative Corrine Brown 
in Jacksonville 

October 4, 2000 


The President. Now, listen, we're going 
to forgive you for that minor election year 
exaggeration. [Laughter] Let me tell you 
folks, were you all—you weren't in the rally, 
were you? 

Audience members. No-o-o! 

The President. Well, we had a good one, 
and I thank you for making it possible. I just 
want to say more briefly what I said in there. 
I am grateful to the people of Florida for 
the opportunity they've given to me and Hil- 
lary and to our administration to serve. The 
first victory I won, of any kind, running for 
President was the December 1991 straw poll 
at the Florida Democratic Convention, and 
I'm very grateful. 

We almost won here in 92 and spent no 
money. And I had a big fight within our own 
camp. I kept telling them, “We can win in 
Florida.” So when we didn’t win in ’92, I 
said, “There will be no debate in '96. We’re 
going all out.” In the meanwhile, of course, 
we had the Summit of the Americas here; 
we moved the Southern Command here; we 
saved the Everglades; we helped to bring the 
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economy back; and we got a big victory in 
Florida in 1996. And what Corrine said was 
true: When it came on the television early 
on election eve that Bill Clinton and Al Gore 
had carried Florida, everybody said, “Katie 
bar the door. It’s over,” and all that. And 
I would like it if you would send that message 
again on the night of November 7th. 

I also want to say that if I have been able 
to help our country, it’s important to me that 
you understand that it wouldn’t have been 
possible had it not been for the support of 
people like Alcee Hastings and Corrine 
Brown. And she has done a great job in Con- 
gress. She does deliver. As a matter of fact, 
she works me to death. [Laughter] When 
people see her coming in the White House, 
if she wants something, we finally decided 
just go on and tell her yes before we even 
hear what it is—[{laughter|\—because we 
know if we don’t, we just know she'll wear 
us out until we’re all exhausted, and we'll 
wind up saying yes anyway. [Laughter] So 
we just say yes on the front end now. [Laugh- 
ter} 

She has done a really good job for you, 
and she deserves to be reelected. And in a 
larger sense, her election and every election 
this year, from anybody who has been in- 
volved in the last 8 years, is a decision by 
the people about whether to keep changing 
in the direction we’re going or whether to 
turn back around and go back to where we 
were and change in another direction. 

And I can only tell you again—I don’t want 
to repeat everything I said out there, but 
there are huge differences. I thought the 
Vice President did an excellent job in that 
debate last night. I was very proud of him. 
But it’s important to me that you understand 
that—like I said, I’m not running for any- 
thing. We've got another candidate in my 
house be a os ple she’s going to 
win, I think. But it’s important to me that 
you understand that everything that I have 
tried to do this last 8 years to turn the country 
around, to bring the country together, to get 
it moving forward, is sort of like setting the 
table for a banquet, but the banquet hasn't 
been held yet. 

And I can give you—we’re paying off the 
debt, but we’re not debt-free. We’ve had the 
longest economic expansion in history, but 
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it hasn’t extended to everybody who’s willing 
to work. We've reduced, just this last year, 
the number of uninsured people, for the first 
time in a dozen years, - there are still 
working families with childreri out there that 
need health insurance and senior citizens 
that need medicine. 

We've got—the test scores in our schools 
are going up, and the dropout rate’s going 
down, and the college-going rate is at an all- 
time high. There’s been a huge increase, two- 
thirds, in the number of our kids taking ad- 
vanced placement courses; 500 percent in- 
crease in the number of African-American 
children taking advanced placement courses 
for college in the last decade. But we’re not 
anywhere near where we need to be yet. 

So the question is, what is it that we pro- 
pose to do? We've got the country turned 
around, pulled together, moving in the right 
direction. We're going to change. The ques- 
tion is, how are we going to change? And 
the point I’ve tried to hammer home—and 
I want to, by the way, before I go any further, 
I want to acknowledge the presence in the 
audience of somebody else who hasn’t been 
introduced here, your former Lieutenant 
Governor, my Special Envoy to the Amer- 
icas, Buddy MacKay. I want to thank him 
for the great job he’s done. 

But there’s a big difference in the Repub- 
lican and Democratic economic approaches. 
You heard a little bit of it last night. But just 
to simplify, basically, they want a tax cut 
that’s almost 3 times as big as ours, the one 
that the Vice President an Corrine support, 
and a partial privatization of Social Security, 
which would cost another trillion dollars to 
fund. And that’s before they keep any of their 
spending promises. So that puts them into 
spending the Social Security money or into 
a deficit, the way we talk about it. 

That’s why the Vice President says, “I'd 
like to give you one that big, but I can’t, not 
responsibly, because we've got to have 
money for education, for health care, and 
we've got to keep paying the debt down.” 

But what you should understand is, every 
time I go to one of these big-dollar fund- 
raisers where we've got a bunch of rich peo- 
ple, I say, “Why are you for us? You know, 
if you go to them, he’s going to give some 
of you millions. Why are you for us?” And 
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I make them say what I'll say to you, what 
they always say is, “Because your deal 
worked. It’s better to have low interest rates, 
where businesses can borrow money and ex- 
pand, the stock market grows, people can be 
hired, incomes go up. And td rather pay a 
little more money on a higher income than 
less money on a lower income, where more 
people are working and the economy’s grow- 
ing.” This is a huge, huge idea difference 
here. 

You know, they really believe if you lower 
taxes, mostly on upper income people and 
you give them more money to invest, it will 
grow the economy, even if the Government's 
in deficit. We really believe that if you have 
a Government that’s in deficit and you’re 
growing the debt, you're going to have high 
interest rates; it’s going to stagnate the econ- 
omy; and nothing else is going to work very 
well; plus which low interest rates is the best 
middle class tax cut in the world. 

I have an economic study which indicates 
that the difference between our plan and 
theirs would keep interest rates a percent 
lower for a decade. That’s $390 billion in 
lower home mortgages, $30 billion in lower 
car payments, $15 Tae in lower college 
loan payments. That’s a $435 billion tax cut, 
in the form of lower interest rates. And you 
get that for free by paying down the debt. 
So it’s a huge choice. You've got to decide. 

We have big differences in health care. 
We're for a Patients’ Bill of Rights. They're 
not. We think all Americans ought to have— 
all seniors ought to have access to affordable, 
voluntary prescription drug coverage, and 
they don’t. We think that this Children’s 
Health Insurance Program, which has in- 
sured 2% million kids, should be expanded 
to include the working parents of those kids. 
That would take care of 25 percent of all 
the people without health insurance in this 
country. It would also, by the way, dramati- 
cally alleviate the burden on hospitals today 
for uncompensated medical care. 

We believe that families ought to have a 
long-term care tax credit to take care of their 
elderly or disabled family members. More 
and more people are doing that, and more 
and more people are going to have to do that 
because we're all living — If you live 
to be 65 in America, your life expectancy is 
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82. And with the human genome project— 
I said to a woman’s group I just met with, 
and I'll tell you again—I believe that the 
young women who are still having kids, in 
this audience, within the next 10 years will 
be coming home with babies that will have 
a life expectancy of 90 years. But it means 
we have to plan for this; we have to prepare 
for this; we have to adjust our society for 
this. 

So these are big differences. There are big 
health care differences. In education, both 
our sides are for accountability. I think our 
accountability plan is a little better than 
theirs, and I won't go into why now because 
you don’t have all day to talk about it. But 
the difference is, in addition to account- 
ability, we want to help people meet the 
standards. 

So I'll just give you one example. When 
Al Gore started leading our efforts to hook 
all the classrooms and schools up to the 
Internet, 3 percent of the classrooms and 11 
percent of the schools were connected. 
Today, 65 percent of the classrooms and 95 
percent of the schools are connected to the 
Internet. We want to put 100,000 teachers 
out there, for smaller classes in the early 
grades, and make sure they're certified to 
teach what they're teaching, qualified. 

We want to build—provide States with tax 
relief on school bonds to build 6,000 new 
schools or radically remodel them and to re- 
pair another 5,000 a year for 5 years—huge 
issue in Florida. You've got people in all the 
housetrailers and coming out of the windows 
in these old schools, and there are more kids 
than ever before in the schools but a smaller 
percent of the parents owning property and 
being in the—elections than ever before. 
And | think—we’'ve got the money; we ought 
to have some tax relief here and some direct 
funding to help repair these schools and 
modernize them. It’s a big issue. I think it’s 
important. 

So, we're for that, and they're not. So there 
are big differences in the economy, health 
care, education; big differences in the envi- 
ronment; big differences in crime; big dif- 
ferences in how we go about living together 
on a terms. We're for strengthening the 
equal pay for equal work law for women. 
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We're for a hate crimes bill that covers every- 
body, and they're not. 

So I believe, on all these issues, in addition 
to what Corrine does for the district, she’s 
right, and they're not. That’s what I believe. 
If you believe that and if you believe the 
same about the Presidential race, then it’s 
very important that between now and elec- 
tion, you give her some more money if you 
can, because she’s being outspent. But be- 
yond that, you think about all the people you 
come in contact with every day who are your 
friends. Some are Democrats; some are Re- 
publicans; some are independents. Nearly 
every one of them intends to vote. Almost 
none of them come to things like this. Is that 
right? Most of your friends never come to 
events like this and would never have a 
chance to have an encounter like this. 

So I think it’s very important that in addi- 
tion to everything else, if you just make up 
your mind that part of the duties of citizen- 
ship for you—since you came here, you 
heard this, you know something about it al- 
ready, otherwise you wouldn’t be helping 
her—is that every day between now and the 
election you’re going to take a little time to 
talk to somebody. You might make the dif- 
ference in whether they vote or not. You 
might make the difference in the person they 
vote for. 

Because the most important thing—lI’ve 
always believed if the American people have 
enough time and enough information, they 
nearly always get it right. Otherwise, we 
wouldn't still be here as the oldest democracy 
in the world. We'd be on the ash can of his- 
tory. We'd be history. And the reason we’re 
still here doing better is, not necessarily— 
not primarily because of the leaders but pri- 
marily because people are pretty smart, and 
they’re fundamentally good, and our system 
is fundamentally wise. And freedom works, 
but for it to work, people have to have 
enough information and enough time to di- 
gest it, and they have to understand what the 
differences are and the nature of their 
choice. 

So the way I want you to think about this 
is: Confusion about the choice helps them; 
clarity about the choice helps us. I believe 
that with all my heart. I think if people say, 
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“I want somebody that will meet the big chal- 
lenges of the future. I want somebody that 
understands the future. I want somebody 
that supported the right kind of change in 
the past, and here are the choices before me 
in the economy and education and health 
care, the environment, crime, the whole 9 
yards,” we win, if they understand. 

You can help that. So I want to ask you 
for her, for Al Gore and Joe Lieberman, for 
Bill Nelson, go out there and make sure peo- 
ple understand with clarity the choice before 
them. If you do, trust the people will have 
a great celebration the night of November 
7th. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 3:40 p.m. in Board- 
room A at the Prime Osborne Convention Center. 
In his remarks, he referred to Bill Nelson, can- 
didate for U.S. Senate from Florida. Representa- 
tive. Brown is a candidate for reelection in Flor- 
ida’s Third Congressional District. 


Statement on Smaller Learning 
Communities Grants 


October 4, 2000 


I am pleased that today the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education is awarding $42.3 million 
in grants to help school districts create Small- 
er Learning Communities in large high 
schools across the country. Nearly three- 

uarters of American high schools have more 
i 1000 students enrolled, and the grants 
announced today will help States and local 
communities create smaller learning environ- 
ments to enhance the safety and academic 
achievement of our Nation’s teenagers. The 
Vice President and I have a longstanding 
commitment to ensuring that all children 
have access to a first-class education, and 
these grants provide support to State and 
local communities to work toward this goal 
by investing in what works. We know that 
smaller schools provide more personal atten- 
tion and greater academic support than larg- 
er schools and outperform large schools on 
most measures of school success, including 
grades, test scores, attendance, and gradua- 
tion rates—and this impact is even greater 
for minority and low-income students. 
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Today I challenge Congress to extend the 
benefits of Smaller Learning Communities to 
more districts and schools by funding this 
program at the $120 million level proposed 
in my FY 2001 budget. Right now, the Re- 
publican leadership has proposed an edu- 
cation budget that shortchanges America’s 
students by flat-funding the Smaller Learn- 
ing Communities — and by failing to 
provide adequate funds to: reduce class size; 
improve teacher quality; turn around failing 
schools; expand after-school opportunities; 
build and modernize new schools; help stu- 
dents prepare for college through GEAR UP; 
and make college more accessible and afford- 
able for all Americans. Congress must act 
now so that our children can receive the first- 
class education they deserve. 


Statement on Senate Passage of the 
“Breast and Cervical Cancer Act of 
1999” 


October 4, 2000 


I am extremely pleased that the Senate 
unanimously passed legislation today pro- 
viding an important new health coverage op- 
tion to low-income, uninsured women with 
breast cancer. With passage of the “Breast 
and Cervical Cancer Act of 1999,” the Senate 
has virtually assured that the Congress will 
present me with legislation that I was me a 
to include in this year’s budget and that I 
will be proud to sign into law. I would like 
to thank my wife Hillary for her constant ad- 
vocacy on behalf of this legislation. Her long- 
standing advocacy for women with breast 
cancer is well known and has been the inspi- 
ration behind this administration’s unwaver- 
ing commitment to this issue. I look forward 
to final passage of this important bill and the _ 
new security it will provide for thousands of 
women with breast cancer. 


Remarks ata Reception for 
Congressional Candidate 
John J. Kelly 


October 4, 2000 


Let me say, first of all, I’m here for several 
reasons. One is, whatever I’ve been able to 
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accomplish these last 8 years would have 
been impossible without the support of the 
Democratic Members of Congress. And in 
some ways, their support when we were in 
the minority in Congress has been even more 
vital than when we were in the majority, be- 
cause if they stick with me, we can still do 
most of what we want to do for America. 

As some evidence of how important this 
race is to them, we have one of the true lead- 
ers of our Democratic caucus, Representa- 
tive Nancy Pelosi from California, is here. 
Thank you, and Representative Brad 
Sherman from California back there. Con- 
gressman David Minge from Minnesota was 
here; he just walked’ out. Is anybody else 
here, Tom? Is anybody else 
want to make anybody ‘mad. 
getting to you. 

I also—I want to thank Tom Udall, who 
took me around Santa Fe a few days ago. 
We had a wonderful time, and I actually got 
to do something I rarely do. I got to shop 
a little. And I informed him that he took me 
to the right places, and the women who live 
in my house are very happy with the selec- 
tions he helped me make. [Laughter] And 
I thank him br that. 

The second thing is, I feel deeply indebted 
to New Mexico. New Mexico voted for Al 
Gore and me twice, gave us strong support, 
and has contributed immensely to the suc- 
cess of this administration. And Bill Richard- 
son, who was here earlier, has done a fabu- 
lous job. Ann Bingaman served in the Justice 
Department with great distinction. Of 
course, John was an outstanding United 
States attorney, and Jeff Bingaman has been 
a leader on technology and environmental 
issues, on so many issues where what we're 
trying to do in the White House can only 
be done because he’s been out there for years 
in the Senate doing the same things, even 
better. And I’m very grateful to you, Jeff 
Bingaman. Thank you. 

Now, if John hadn't asked all the George- 
town people to raise their hand, I was going 
to do it, because the press, which is covering 
this, is always looking for the dark underbelly 
of these fundraisers. [Laughter] There is al- 
ways some sordid, hidden motive behind ev- 
erything we're doing. And I just wanted to 
know what it is. [Laughter] For the first time 


here? I don’t 
[Laughter] I'm 
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in 26 years, I am not on the ballot. And you 
all were about to have the DT’s—{laugh- 
ter|—and so now you've got somebody to 
help. And I appreciate, more than I can say, 
all of our classmates for being here. 

John was a year behind me at Georgetown. 
I met him 35 years ago. I liked him then. 
I admired him then, and I still do. You heard 
him talk a little about his career. I think we 
need more people in the United States Con- 
gress who spent big chunks of their lives 
helping people that most of the rest of us 
forget about, who know what life is like for 
people who will never be able to come to 
a fundraiser in Washington or even in Albu- 
querque. | think that’s really important. 

I pe think he and Suedeen are the kind 
of people we want to hold up as Representa- 
tives of the Democratic Party in the new cen- 
tury. They represent everything that I think 
is the best ps America. And the other 
thing I want to tell you is, he can win this 
race. In 1998—little known fact—our nomi- 
nee for this congressional seat in 1998 won 
the election on dectien day and was defeated 
by the advance balloting in New Mexico, 3 
weeks in advance, because it all moved to 
us in the last 5 days there. But he won; our 
guy’won on election day. And we weren't 
in harness enough with the national mood 
until the last week, so that that’s one more 
House seat we would have won had we been 
where we were on election day 3 weeks out. 
So he can win. 

Now, in a larger sense I want to Say, I 
know I’m kind of preaching to the saved 
here, but there are a lot of people here who 
have friends not only in New Mexico, but 
a lot of John’s friends have come here from 
other States. Some of you have come from 
New York, and if you did, I hope you'll vote 
for Hillary. I'll get a little plug there. 

But I would imagine most of you watched 
the debate last night. I thou ht the Vice 
President did an outstanding job. But I want 
you to know what I believe. I believe when 
Al Gore says, “You ain’t seen nothing yet,” 





it’s more than a campaign slogan. I believe 
that the best stuff for America is still out 
there. 

We spent an enormous amount of time in 
the last 8 years kind of turning around the 
ship of state, and that can’t be done on the 
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dime like that. It’s like a big ocean liner. You 
know, the Titanic hit the iceberg in spite of 
the fact that the crew saw it way before they 
did it. They just didn’t see it in time to avoid 
the iceberg. It takes time to turn around. And 
we've done that. And now, virtually every in- 
dicator is going in the right direction: Not 
just the lowest unemployment in 30 years, 
but welfare has been cut in half. We've got 
the lowest crime rate in 27 years. We had, 
last year, for the first time in a dozen years, 
we had a decline in the number of people 
without health insurance in America, a huge 
turnaround. And things are going in the right 
direction. So the question is, what do we do 
with all this? 

You heard John tell you what he thinks 
we ought to do about it. What I want to say 
to you is, I've been here 8 years, and I’m 
not running for anything, but in America, our 
public life is always about tomorrow. That’s 
why we're still around here after over 200 
years. And we may never get a chance in 
our lifetime like we have now, to seize all 
the big opportunities, to meet all the big 
challenges, to build the future of our dreams 
for our kids. 

And I believe I know better than any single 
American that in that endeavor, every last 
Senate seat and every last House seat mat- 
ters—every single one. And I hope—I be- 
lieve after last night, the American people 
have more of an idea of what the genuine 
differences are. But let me tell you, I spent 
a lot of time not only living this job but study- 
ing the respective positions of the candidates. 
And there’s a huge difference in where not 
only our nominees for President but our 
whole party is on economic = on health 
care policy, on education policy, on environ- 
mental policy, on arms control and national 
defense policy, on what it will take to build 
one America that brings us together across 
all the racial and religious and other lines 
that divide us—massive differences. 

And the only reason I’m taking this time 
to talk to you is that every one of you will 
see hundreds of people between now and 
election day. And most of you have most of 
your friends among people who will never 
come to an event like this, but they will vote, 
because they love their country, they want 
to be good citizens. They will show up and 
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vote. But they will never have an encounter 
like this. They do other things with their 
lives. You need to be sure that every day you 
take every opportunity to tell everybody you 
really have a chance to talk with about what 
the choice is. What is the nature of the 
choice? 

Last night you heard in the debate the dis- 
cussion about tax policy. And the Republican 
nominee said to the Vice President, “Well, 
your tax cut leaves some people out.” Well, 
our Democratic tax cut is only about a third 
of the size of theirs. But there’s a reason for 
that. We think we have to save some money 
to invest in education, health care, the envi- 
ronment, and we think we've got to keep pay- 
ing the debt off. 

Now, keep in mind, if you pay the debt 
off, as opposed to continuing—or returning 
to deficit spending and getting into the Social 
Security surplus, which their plan inevitably 
will do—when you add up their tax cut, the 
trillion dollars it costs to partially privatize 
Social Security without Nl sce it for the 
people who will be guaranteed their benefits, 
and all their spending promises, they go back 
to deficit spending. 

Interest rates will be a point lower over 
the next decade under the plan John Kelly 
will vote for. Do you know what that’s worth? 
Three hundred ninety billion dollars in home 
mortgage savings, $30 billion in car payment 
savings, $15 billion in college loan savings, 
God only knows how much in credit card 
savings. Lower business loans means more 
businesses started, more jobs added, more 
incomes raised, and a higher stock market. 

And it also means you get rid of the third 
biggest item in the budget. Interest on the 
debt is the third biggest item in the budget— 
Social Security, ‘alces. interest on the debt, 
Medicare—and we'll get rid of it. 

When I took office, they told me the def- 
icit would be $455 billion this year, and we'd 
be spending almost 15 cents_a dollar on the 
debt. We got it down to 12 cents. And we 
will have paid $360 billion of the debt off 
when I leave office. But this is something 
that the progressive party ought to be for, 
even though it sounds conservative. Why? 
Because we live in a global economy where 
we're competing for dollars. We need to free 
up money for the private sector to invest and 
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create jobs. And keeping interest rates low 


is a broadbased, middle-class tax cut that 
benefits everybody. 

How do I know? We've had the lowest 
African-American and Hispanic unemploy- 
ment ever recorded in America, the lowest 
poverty rates among those minority — 
ever recorded in America. Are they too high? 
Yes, but we’re moving them in the right di- 
rection. Last year we had the biggest drop 
in child poverty since 1966, because we have 
a stable and growing economy. And now 
we've got to spread it to everybody. 

The point is, people have a choice to make 
here. To pretend that there’s no choice is 
dead wrong. There is a clear choice. And you 
have to decide, since a lot of you here, since 
you could afford to be here, would get more 
out of their tax cut than ours in the first year, 
you have to ask yourself, “Why am I here?” 

“I went to Georgetown. I have to be, right?” 
[Laughter] No, I mean besides that. 

And the answer is, you and everybody else 
in America will be better off if we focus tax 
relief where it’s most needed, to help people 
deal with child care and long-term care and 
college education and saving for retirement 
and if we keep those interest rates down and 
keep the economy going strong, where every- 
body will make more money. — 

It’s not as if we haven’t had a test run. 
We tried it their way for 12 years. We tried 
it our way for 8 years. The evidence is there. 
People need to understand the difference. 

We have a very different health care pol- 
icy. We're for the Patients’ Bill of Rights that 
re vally is a bill of rights, not suggestions, and 
they're not. And to be fair to them, they say, 

“Well, this may cost too much on the health 
insurance premiums for small-business em- 
ployers, and it may cost the HMO’s too 
much. And they may raise health care pre- 
miums, and they're too high already.” That's 
their argument. 

So the problem is, we have evidence. I put 
in a Patients’ Bill of Rights for everybody in- 
sured under the Federal Government— 
Medicare, Medicaid, military, Federal em- 
ployees, and the retirees who get their health 
care under the Federal Government. Do you 
know how much it costs us? One dollar a 
month per premium. And their office. the 
Republican Congressional Budget Office, es- 
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timates that the cost for the general popu- 
lation would be less than $2 a month. 

Now, I would pay $1.80 a month to know 
that if one of you goes out of this fund- 
raiser—God forbid—and gets hit by a car, 
you can be taken to the nearest emergency 
room; you won't have to pass three on the 
way to get to the one that is covered by your 
health plan. And I think you would, too. This 
is a big issue, and it’s a difference. 

But there’s a choice here. This Medicare 
drug deal—I can’t do a better job than the 
Vice President did last night. I thought he 
made a great show of it, because he said what 
our position is. But you need to know what's 
going on here. We've got the money to pro- 
vide prescription drugs under Medicare. If 
we were starting Medicare today, would we 
do it without a drug plan? Of course not. 
But in 1960—Medicare was enacted when 
we were beginning our Georgetown careers, 
and medicine was about doctors and hos- 
pitals. Now, medicine may be about staying 
out of the hospital by taking medicine that 
makes you live longer and live better. And 
every day there are older people in this coun- 
try choosing between medicine and food. 

Now, we say, “Since Medicare is an effi- 
cient, popular, effective Government pro- 
gram, let people buy into Medicare and get 
drug coverage. It also has, by the way, an 
administrative cost of about 114 percent, as 
opposed to 10 to 14 percent for most HMO’s, 
so it’s the most efficient way to do it. And 
let everybody who needs it have a chance 
to buy it. We'll give poor people—we'll pay 
their premiums. And then if people have cat- 
astrophic bills, over a certain amount, we'll 
pay that, and everybody else will pay a co- 
pay and a monthly fee.” 

They say, “Let’s don’t do that. Let’s phase 
it in over 5 years, cover people up to 150 
percent of the poverty line, and then cover 
everybody else by letting them buy an insur- 
ance policy.” The problem is—and I have to 





give it to the health insurance companies. As 
many fights as I’ve had with them, I have 
to take my hat off-to them. Theyve been 
scrupulously honest in this debate. They have 
been terrific. They have said, “Look, this is 
nuts. You can’t design a health insurance pol- 
icy that anybody can afford to pay for that 
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will cover an acceptable amount of medicine. 
The insurance market won't do it.” 

Nevada has adopted the Republican plan. 
That’s what they adopted. Do you know how 
many health insurance companies have of- 
fered drug coverage in Nevada since they 
adopted it? Zero. None. Not one. Why? Be- 
cause it won’t work. I’ve got to give it to our 
adversaries; evidence never phases them. 
[Laughter] You've got to kind of admire that. 

But what’s this whole deal really about? 
Do you know what it’s about? It’s about the 
drug companies, and they're not for this. And 
you may say to yourself, “That doesn’t make 
any sense. I’m in a business where the more 
customers I have, the better I do. How could 
you be in the business of making drugs and 
not want to sell more of them?” It’s a good 
question, and here’s the answer. Now, let me 
say, you don’t have to demonize the pharma- 
ceuticals to do this. I am proud of the fact 
that those companies are part of America. 
They have—every single week they come up 
with some new breathtaking discovery. They 
provide tens of thousands of wonderful jobs 
to Americans, and I thank God they're in our 
country. You do not have to demonize them. 
But they're wrong on this, and let me explain 
why. 

Here’s their problem. It costs a fortune 
to develop these drugs, and then they spend 
a whole lot of money advertising the drugs. 
And they want to sell the drugs worldwide, 
but because Europe and Canada and every- 
body else is under price controls, they have 
to recover 100 percent of their development 
and their advertising costs from us. That’s 
fine for me; I can pay it. And what they're 
worried about is if Medicare, all of a sudden, 
is representing millions of American sen- 
iors—it’s not price controls—they're just 
worried that Medicare will become such a 
big buyer, they'll have so much power in the 
market, that senior citizens in America will 
be able to buy drugs made in America almost 
as cheap as they can buy them in Canada. 
And they're worried, therefore, that since 
they can’t recover their costs anywhere else, 
that their profits will be drastically reduced, 
thereby undermining their ability to continue 
to develop new drugs and do all that. It’s 
a legitimate problem. But surely to goodness, 
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the answer to the problem is not to tell old 
people they can’t have medicine they need. 

Now, what’s our position? Our position is, 
“We've got the money. Take care of the peo- 
ple who need the drugs. Keep them well. 
Let them live longer. And then we'll help 
the drug companies figure out how to solve 
their problem. They're big. They're strong. 
They've got a lot of influence around here. 
We'll figure out how to solve this.” [Laugh- 
ter] But surely, the answer to the problem 
is not to deprive people of the medicine they 
need. This is crazy. We’re right on this, and 
they're wrong. It’s a big reason to be for John 
Kelly. 

I could go through the same drill on en- 
ergy and the environment. And _ Jeff 
Bingaman could give a speech better than 
me. 

I could go through the same drill on edu- 
cation. Both sides are now for accountability. 
That’s -good. I would like to point out that 
when we took office there were only 14 
States with core academic standards, and we 
required it as a condition of Federal aid. 
There are now 49. We tried to have a vol- 
untary national test that could then be ad- 
ministered and judged and used as a basis 
of giving out Federal aid, and the other side 
said no. So we required all the States to iden- 
tify their failing Mon and take steps to turn 
them around. 

And what Al Gore wants to do is say, “Turn 
them around; shut them down; or put them 
under new management.” They say the an- 
swer to the need for more choice is to go 
to vouchers. We say the answer to the need 
for more choice is, since we don’t have 
enough money in the school system as it is, 
since we only give 7 percent of the total 
budget—it was 9 in the sixties. When we 
came to Georgetown, the Federal Govern- 
ment was giving 9 percent. It got down to 
nearly 5 when I took office. We got it back 


‘to 7. We've got the biggest bunch of kids 


in school ever, and we know how to turn 
these schools around. So we say, “Create 
charter schools and other forms of public 
school choice, and let the kids go wherever 
they want to. But don’t take the money— 
that money—out of the school system, be- 
cause we don’t have enough money as it is. 
You need competition.” 
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Now, and we say, “And by the way, we 
ought to help them. So we ought to finance 
more teachers for small classes in the early 
grades. We ought to finance after-school and 
summer school and preschool programs for 
everybody that needs it. And we ought to 
he Ip them build schools or repair schools. 
And we've got a plan to build 6,000 schools 
and re pair 5,000 a year for 5 years.” 

Why? Because they need help. You've got 
more kids than ever before, but a smaller 
percentage of their parents are property 
owners. And therefore, it’s not like at the end 
of World War II, when even in Hillary's 
hometown in Park Ridge, Illinois, which 
voted 4 to 1 for Goldwater, they had high 
school millages, because they wanted to 
make their schools good. And they could do 
it. It’s different now. 

So we say, accountability-plus. Big dif- 
ference. Anyway, I could go through all these 
issues. If you—on arms control, we’re for the 
Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, and they're 
not. I think that’s a big difference. 

So here's the deal. If somebody comes up 
to you on the street and they say, “Why 
should I vote for Al Gore,” if you live in New 


York, “Why should I vote for Hillary,” if you 
live in New Mexico, “Why should I vote for 
John Kelly—that incumbent Congress- 


woman seems a perfectly intelligent, nice 
person to me,” you need to be able to say, 

‘Look, we're not into personal criticism. 
We're not into personal attacks. We just want 
the American people to understand what the 
choice is.” 

I'm telling you, if the people understand 
what the choice is and what the possibilities 
are, we're going to be fine. John will win if 
they understand what the choices are. 

Now, the money is important. Why? Last 
year, in "98, when we won seats in the sixth 
year of a Presidency for the first time since 
1822, we got outspent by $100 million. So 
you don’t have to have as much money as 
they do. And we have too many positions that 
are against the money to have as much 
money as they do. [Laughter] ] Just on the Pa- 
tients’ Bill of Rights and the medicine alone, 
we can't get there. But that doesn’t matter. 
That doesn’t matter. What matters is that you 
have enough to get your message out, and 
you have enough to answer the incoming fire. 
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If you do and they have more, well, that’s 
nice for them, but it’s not fatal for you. So 
that’s important. 

But I am telling you, you have got to be 
able to say, not just with your checkbooks 
but with your voice, why are you for these 
people? What difference would it make if 
John wins, or not? You need to be able to 
say, “There are economic consequences, 
health care consequences, education con- 
sequences, environmental consequences, 
public safety consequences, and national se- 
curity consequences.” 

And finally, there’s a lot of one-America 
consequences. One of the reasons I'd like to 
see him in the Congress is that I know how 
much he cares about Native Americans and 
about righting our relationship with the Na- 
tive American tribes, not just in New Mexico 
but around the country. We’re for the hate 
crimes legislation, and they're not. We're for 
stronger equal pay laws for women in the 
workplace, and they're not. 

But having somebody who knows and 
cares about what’s happening to people on 
these reservations and in the vicinity is pro- 
foundly important. I went to Shiprock the 
other day with Tom, and we were talking 
about this at the Navajo reservation. And it’s 
magnificent. God, it is so beautiful. It’s mag- 
nificent. And the people are so impressive. 
But I was introduced by a 13-year-old girl 
that won a contest in her school and won 
a computer. And she couldn’t log onto the 
Internet because her family didn’t have a 
telephone. Over half the families don’t have 
telephones. Over half the families don’t have 
jobs. 

And here we are with 4 percent unemploy- 
ment, and they're stuck there because they 
made a deal with America over 100 years ago 
that said they'd give up their land and their 
mineral rights and everything else in return 
for the Federal Government meeting certain 
responsibilities in a nation-to-nation relation- 
ship. And frankly, we took the money and 
ran. And ever since then, even though there 
have been a lot of well-meaning people in- 
volved, they've been kept in a kind of semi- 
dependency that has never, never been fair. 
It has never worked, and it’s all the problems 
of the old welfare system times 50. 
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And if you believe, as I do, that intel- 
ligence and enterprise are equally distributed 
among all people, this is an unconscionable 
situation. I have done everything I could to 
turn it around. This new markets legislation 
that I think we will pass this time will help. 
But whether you live in New Mexico or not, 
whether you ever know a Native American 
or not, I’m telling you, as an American citizen 
this ought to be important to you. We need 
somebody who cares, who knows, who has 
worked among and understood these issues. 
This is profoundly important. 

It is an important part of redeeming the 
promise of America that we keep working 
on this until we get it right. So you give peo- 
ple those answers, and we'll win. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 7:32 p.m. at the 
Washington Court Hotel. In his remarks, he re- 
ferred to former Assistant Attorney General, Anti- 
trust Division, Ann K. Bingaman, wife of Rep- 
resentative Jeff Bingaman; Mr. Kelly's wife, 
Suedeen; and Republican Presidential candidate 
Gov. George W. Bush. Mr. Kelly is a candidate 
for New Mexico’s First Congressional District. 


Remarks at a Dinner for Hillary 
Clinton 


October 4, 2000 


Thank you. You are doing nothing to dis- 
abuse people of their stereotypes about Irish 
politicians—{laughter|—nothing. I want to 
thank Ted and Vicki for letting us come to 
this beautiful place, and thank you all for 
being here for Hillary. 

The things that Ted says are so brazen, 
it’s almost hard to get up and talk after him. 
[Laughter] 1 mean, you've got to go some 
to have more of that whatever that is than 
I do. [Laughter] He makes Terry McAuliffe 
look repressed. [Laughter] I’m having a good 
time, actually, going out and campaigning for 
other people. Now, 6 years ago, I went to 
Massachusetts to campaign for Senator Ken- 
nedy. It was more fun then, because it was 
quite bracing. He actually had a race then, 
and Massachusetts was the only place I was 
still popular. [Laughter] So we needed each 
other. It was wonderful. [Laughter] It was 
great. 
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I'd like to begin by once again thanking 
Senator Kennedy for 8 years of support, ad- 
vice, friendship, prodding, and stunning pro- 
duction, for being one of those people that 
didn’t go in a hole and feel sorry for himself 
when we went from being in the majority 
to the minority in the Senate but just got 
up the next day and tried to figure out a new 
strategy to get done what we needed to get 
done and to stop those things from being 
done that we oppose. There is nobody like 
him in the Congress, nobody. 

When I was a young man, one day in the 
summer of 1966, I received a call from a man 
named Lee Williams, who was then the ad- 
ministrative assistant to Senator Bill Ful- 
bright. And he said, “How would you like 
a job working on the staff of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee?” I was an undergraduate 
at Georgetown. And I, frankly—as it turned 
out, it was just a few months before I discov- 
ered that my father had cancer, and we were 
going to be in terrible financial straights, and 
if I hadn’t gotten this job, I couldn’t finish 
college, it turned out. 

So he offered me a job. He said, “Are you 
interested in a job?” I said, “Sure I am.” I 
had slept about 2 hours the night before. You 
know, I was 19 years old. I thought I was 
going to live forever. And he said, “Well, you 
can have a part-time job for $3,500 a year, 
or you can have a full-time job for $5,000 
a year.” I said, “I'd like two part-time jobs” — 
(laughter]-—-which I thought wasn’t bad for 
2 hours sleep. So he laughed, and he said— 
this was a Friday morning—he said, “You're 
just the guy I'm looking for; be here Mon- 
day.” 

So I packed my bags, and I went to Wash- 
ington. And I was not quite 20 years old, and 
I was just full of awe for everything. And 
there were some truly great figures in the 
United States Senate then, people who ar- 
gued about civil rights and argued about for- 
eign policy, including the war in Vietnam, 
and argued about what we ought to do to 
help the poor and how we were going to deal 
with the great issues of the day. And it made 
a searing impression on me. 

Those 2 years I worked in the Senate, in 
my last 2 years at Georgetown, I watched 
the Foreign Relations Committee hold those 
great hearings on Vietnam, on whether there 








was 


what China’s future 
And I watched, obviously, 
a President that I admired very much, Presi- 
dent Johnson, try to push through legislation 
I believed in and kept getting in deeper and 
deeper trouble over Vietnam. I learned a lot 
about America and American politics. 

And I saw the young and handsome Sen- 
ator Edward Kennedy inspiring all these 
young people, along with his brother Robert, 
to public service in those years. It’s a long 
time since then. And I want you to know, 
I asked him a question at dinner, and every- 
body around the table heard it. I said, ‘ ‘Are 
you as idealistic today about our country and 
our system as you were when you entered 
the Senate, shortly after your brother was 
elected President?” He said, “More.” That’s 
why he’s one of the 8 or 10 greatest Senators 
in the history of our country. 

And by the way, I said, “Me, too.” I feel 
I will leave office more idealistic than I was 
the moment I took my hand off the Bible 
from taking the oath of office on January 20, 
1993. I will. I feel that way about our country. 
Just look at the last 8 years. We've got a lot 
of evidence that our challenges as a people 
yield to intelligent, sustained effort in the 
same way that all other challenges of life do. 

So that brings me to how come you're here 
and why he threw this party for us. When 
Hillary—I'll never forget this—the last thing 
in the world I expected to be doing about 
a year and a half ago was this. [Laughter] 
I mean, I thought, we were talking about 
what a great last year we were going to have; 
we were going to take all these trips together; 
we were going to do all this stuff and how 
great it would be. And then Senator Moy- 
nihan announced that he wasn’t going to run. 
I can’t remember exactly when that was. And 
then a few days later, Charlie Rangel and, 
I don’t know, several other House Members, 
called Hillary and said, “You really ought to 
think about doing this.” They knew that we 
were going to move to New York when we 
left, 1 think, and so they said that. 

She said, “Bill, this is crazy.” 
don’t know; you want to do it?” She said, 

I don’t know.” So she went up and started 
Joking around and talking to people, and she 
came back, and she a ip “I think I'd like 
to do this. Do you think I should?” I said, 


a domino theory, 
was going to be 


I said, “I 
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“T'll give you the same advice I give young 
pe ople fresh out of college that ask me this. 
If you can stand to lose—can you stand to 
lose? If the answer to that’s yes, then you 
go to question two. Do you have a reason 
for w anting the job that’s bigger than the fact 
that you'd like the title, something that re- 
lates to the people you want to represent and 
not to just the fact that it would be nice to 
be a Senator? If the answer to that’s yes, then 
the third question is, are you prepared to pay 
the price it takes to win?” 

I said, “You've got to understand. This 
means that all those trips we were going to 
take we're not going to take. All those relax- 
ing weekends we were going to have at Camp 
David, just sitting around with our friends 
and watching movies, we ain’t going to have 
them.” And I went through a lot of other 
things. I said, “Now, if the answer is you're 
not paralyzed by the thought of defeat; you 
have a reason for wanting the job that’s big- 
ger than the fact that you'd like to have it, 
that relates to the people you want to rep- 
resent; and you're prepared to do what it 
takes to win, then I think you should do it.” 
I think she wanted me to say yes or no. 
[Laughter] So about a day or so later, she 
said, “Okay, I want to do it. So here we go.” 

I'd just like to say a couple things. First 
of all, on a purely personal note, for 30 years, 
all she’s done is helped other people, mostly 
me. But she also served on the board of the 
Legal Services Corporation, under President 
Carter, and she started the legal services clin- 
ic at the law school, when she and I were 
teaching at the law school, almost 30 years 
ago. Her first job was with what was then 
called the Washington Research Project, now 
known as the Children’s Defense Fund, 
when we got out of law school. Then she 
went on the board of that. Then she helped 
me get elected attorney general and Gov- 
ernor. And then when I got elected Gov- 
ernor, she founded something called the Ar- 
kansas Advocates for Families and Children 
and built the State’s first neonatal level three 
nursery so we could keep these tiny little in- 
fants alive. And now in our little State, that 
children’s hospital is the seventh largest chil- 
dren’s hospital in America. 

And for 30 years, I just watched her do 
stuff for other ‘people—mostly me, but also 
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for other people. And this is the first time 
she ever asked anybody to help her. So I'm 
trying to do my part. And I'll never get even; 
I'll never get caught up. But I really appre- 
ciate it, because what I warit you to know 
is—you heard that debate last night, so we'll 
start with that. I thought the Vice President 
did a really good job, and I was really proud 
of him. I hope that over the course of these 
three debates—I think we made a good start 
last night—that the American people will see 
two leaders representing two parties, that 
show genuine respect, for one another but 
have clear differences. And I hope that these 
debates will clarify those differences, so peo- 
ple will know what the choices are. And I 
think we made a big start last night. And | 
think Mr. Lehrer deserves a lot of credit, be- 
cause he had a little flexibility there, and they 
spent at least 3% minutes on every topic, 
instead of 90 seconds on this, and we'll go 
to 90 seconds on that, 90 seconds on the 
other thing. So we’re doing that. 

But I was happy when she decided to do 
this, because I think it’s important that we 
have people in the Senate who understand 
these big issues and understand the big 
choices and who are capable of clarifying 
them, number one. 

Number two, one thing I’ve learned 
watching Ted is that he’s effective because 
he’s both dogged and flexible, because he has 
both passion and organizing ability. He stays 
with stuff. And I personally have never 
worked with anybody that had the same com- 
bination of intellectual ability and passionate 
commitment and organizing ability and 
doggedness that Hillary does. And I think 
she’s really well-suited for this kind of job. 
And I know how much she cares about this 
stuff. 

I say this all the time, but I’m not running 
for anything. I don’t have to say this. I really 
do believe when Al Gore says, “You ain’t seen 
nothing yet,” that may be a campaign slogan, 
but I happen to believe it’s true. I feel like 
we've just sort of set the banquet table in 
the last 8 years, but we haven't served the 
meal yet. It takes time to turn a country 
around. I mean, this country was in a—I 
know people took a big chance on me 8 years 
ago, but it wasn’t that big a chance, because 
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the country was in a ditch, and we had to 
change. [Laughter] 

I've often wondered, late at night, how 
many people strolled into the voting place 
and said, “God, I just don’t know if I can 
vote for this guy. He’s just Governor of this 
small southern State, and he looks like he’s 
30 years old, and they said terrible things 
about him, but, oh, heck, what the heck, I'll 
give it to him.” 

So now it’s different, and things are going 
well. And the last bad social indicator we had 
began to bend when we learned a couple 
days ago that last year, for the first time in 
a dozen years, we had 1.7 million fewer peo- 
ple without health insurance, thanks to the 
Children’s Health Insurance Program that 
we fought so hard for in 1997. But we have 
still a long way to go. 

So we got things moving in the right direc- 
tion, and the real question is, what are we 
going to do with this? Are we going to sort 
of splurge it away, saunter through it, wait 
for it to come to an end, or build an edifice? 
You know, build the future of our dreams 
for our kids. That’s what this is all about. 

The reason I wanted Hillary to run, once 
she answered yes to the three questions, is 
that we need every good hand we can, every 
stout heart we can, every good mind we can, 
and everybody with a steel will we can, deter- 
mined not to squander but instead to make 
the most of this moment. And we need every 
voice we can, bringing clarity to the choice, 
so the American people, whatever they de- 
cide, it’s always got to be all right with those 
of us that are in the arena. I mean, they usu- 
ally get it right. Otherwise, we wouldn't be 
around here after 224 years. America would 
be on the trash heap of history. So you've 
got to believe in the system. Every time peo- 
ple get enough information and enough time, 
with the right argument, they nearly always 
get it right. Otherwise we wouldn't still be 
here, still rocking along, still building a more 
perfect Union. 

So we need people with talent. And I can 
just tell you, | know I’m biased, but I’ve 
known hundreds of people who do this stuff, 
and I’ve never known any citizen activist who 
had remotely the combination of qualities 
that would make a great Senator ; she 
does. That’s what I really believe. I. always— 
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| remember when we were going together 
I said, “This is terrible. I'm going home to 
Arkansas, and I’m going to try to run for of- 
fice, and I feel terrible that you're going to 
do this, because you ought to be doing it, 
too.” The only thing that anybody can say 
anymore, after all I've been through, that 
makes me mad, is when somebody suggests 
that the only reason she can do this is that 
she’s my wife and First Lady. If she hadn't 
been my wife and First Lady, she could have 
done it 25 years ago. Now, that’s the truth. 

So, thanks. We’re in a hard fight. We’re 
a little ahead. I think she’s going to win. | 
think the Vice President and Senator 
Lieberman are going to win. But I think the 
big “ego is making people understand, 
number one, this is a gift, this moment— 
countries just get a moment like this once 
every 50 years or so—and number two, un- 
derstanding what the nature of the choice 
and the consequences are. I am absolutely 
convinced, if people get the feeling this is 
a really important election and then have a 
pretty clear idea of what the choices are and 
what the consequences are, we're going to 
do great. 

Clarity is our friend; cloudiness is our foe. 
And you helped us tonight by making sure 
that she'll be able to hold up her end of the 
deal in New York. I just want to urge you 
to keep doing whatever you can and not just 
financially, I mean really just talking to peo- 
ple. People have got to understand, this is 
a big deal. I mean, I feel that we spent so 
much time just trying to get all the things 
going in the right direction and get the coun- 
try coming together and giving people a 
sense of possibility again, and I think people 
have that. They have this. Why do you think 
the issues are so important? 

One reason Al Gore got such great ratings 
out of the speech at the convention, and it 
lasted more than Governor Bush’s did, is it 
was more specific. I once said to him, I said, 
“the Puatiionethe election for President 
is the world’s greatest job interview. And 
sometimes people forget that. You're asking 
people to hire you. And unlike a lot of other 
jobs, you get to both interview for the job, 
and tell people at the same time what you 
think the job is. And it changes over time.” 

So that’s what we're doing. You've done 
a good thing here, helping Hillary tonight. 
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She won't let you down. And we need every 
great soul we can get in the Senate. You're 
doing a good thing by helping our side in 
this election. You've just got to make sure 
that we have—that people really understand 
and care about it. 

I've lived long enough now to see tragedy 
change things. I've seen Senator Kennedy go 
through tragedy after tragedy and keep serv- 
ing, but the times that he had to serve in 
changed. He’s going to have the best time 
to be a Senator that he’s had since the first 
term he was in the Senate, if we win the 
White House, if we pick up some Senate 
seats, we pick up some House seats. It will 
be the best time you've had since you started. 

And you have to wait a long time when 
things go bad to make them just right again. 
And so I say to you, not in a maudlin way, 
that this is a gift. We have been given a gift. 
If I had any role in it, I'm grateful. I did 
the best I could, and I've got a few more 
cards to play before I’m done. But you've 
got to make sure you do this election right, 
because it may be 50 years before we get 
another chance. We've got to do it right. 

Thank you very much. 


Nore: The President spoke at 10:22 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to din- 
ner hosts Senator Edward M. Kennedy and his 
wife, Vicki; Terence McAuliffe, chair, 2000 
Democratic National Convention; and Jim 
Lehrer, who moderated the first Presidential de- 
bate 


Remarks Following a Meeting With 
Congressional Leaders and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


October 5, 2000 


“Breast and Cervical Cancer Treatment 
Act” 


The President. Good morning. I want to 
thank Senator Daschle and Congressman 
Gephardt and the distinguished Members of 
the House and Senate who have come here 
today for a meeting on education. And I want 
to direct my remarks toward that and then 
call on Senator Robb and Representative 
Berkley to talk. But before I do, I would like 
to say a few words about the “Breast and 
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Cervical Cancer Treatment Act,” which 
passed the Senate unanimously yesterday. 

This bill will help thousands of low-income 
women with cancer get the early, affordable 
treatment which can save their lives. I just 
spoke with Speaker Hastert, and he said that 
he expected the bill to pass the House imme- 
diately, so that help can start flowing to 
women for whom it could be a matter of life 
and death. 

I was glad to include this initiative in my 
budget, and I'll be proud to sign it into law. 
It is a good example of how we can work 
together for the good of the American peo- 


ple 


Education Legislation 

Unfortunately, so far we still don’t have 
that same approach on our most important 
priority, education. So far, the majority party 
has not joined us in providing the invest- 
ments ‘necessary to support a strategy that 
has been working to improve our schools for 
7 years now. We have pursued this strategy 
relentlessly, under the le adership of Sec- 
retary Riley, and we have pursued invest- 
ments which will support that strategy. Every 
year we've had to Ren for them, but every 
year we've been successful in the end in get- 
ting enough bipartisan support to prevail 

Unfortunately, this year education seems 
to be almost the only thing on C apitol Hill 
where they don’t w ant to spend a lot of extra 
money. As all of you know, lots of extra 
money has been added to many appropria- 
tions bills; billions of dollars has been spent 
on special projects and other things that can- 
not possibly be characterized as the Nation’s 
highest priorities, over and above what were 
the budget limits back at the beginning of 
the year when we didn’t know that the budg- 
et would be in as good a shape as it’s in. 

We have worked over the last several years 
to restore billions of dollars in educational 
funding, and we are prepared to fight for it 
again. I'd like to explain why and talk about 
the latest evidence we have that our strategy 
is w orking. 

For 7 years we've had a straightforward 
approach. We've worked to increase stand- 
ards, raise accountability, and make critical 
investments in education. We promoted 
standards in every State, required States to 
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identify failing schools and make efforts to 
turn them around. We’ve increased Head 
Start dramatically and begun to provide 
funding for after- school and summer school 
programs. We have worked to connect 95 
percent of our schools to the Internet, and 
we provided more choice through charter 
schools. We've hired more teachers and im- 
proved teacher quality. We're gaining 
ground. 

For example, in 1993 only 14 States had 
real standards and a core curriculum. Today, 
49 States do. In 1993 only 14 percent of our 
schools and 3 percent of our classrooms were 
connected to the Internet. Today, 95 percent 
of the schools and 65 percent of the class- 
rooms are connected. In 1993 there was only 
one charter school in the entire country. 
Today, there are 1,700. In 1993 there was 
no Federal funding for after-school and sum- 
mer school programs. Today, there are 
600,000 children in such programs instead 
of on the streets. In 1993 there were no na- 
tionally certified master teachers. Today, 
there are almost 5,000, and by the end of 
the year, there will be well over 10,000. 

All over the country States are turning 
around troubled schools. And I might say, 
this is due in no small measure to the leader- 
ship of the Secretary of Education, who will 
be talking later to the press about the report 
I’m going to discuss. But since 1993, he has 
reduced, by two-thirds, regulations imposed 
on States and local school districts under the 
previous administrations. And a new GAO 
report just came out showing that 99 percent 
of the funds appropriated by the Congress 
for the 10 largest Federal education pro- 
grams actually are received by the local 
school districts for the purpose for which 
they were intended. 

Math and reading scores are now rising 
across America. Some of the greatest gains 
are in the most disadvantaged schools. The 
number of* students taking advance place- 
ment tests has increased by two-thirds in 8 
years, the increase among Latino students, 
300 percent; among African-American stu- 
dents, 500 percent. College exam scores are 
rising—entrance exam scores—even though 
more students from more disadvantaged 
backgrounds are taking the tests. The high 








school dropout rate is down, the college- 
going rate at an all-time high. 

But no one believes that we have finished 
the job of renewing American education, so 
that all students can get the world-class skills 
they need. The students who went back to 
school this fall are the biggest, most diverse 
group in our history. We owe it to them to 
make sure they're prepared to succeed in the 
high-tech information society in which they 
will live. That’s what we have to do. 

For example, we've been working for years 
to reduce class size, because study after study 
from Tennessee to Wisconsin to California 
has shown that smaller classes boost test 
and learning, especially among the 
most disadvantaged students who need the 
most personal attention. Two years ago we 
launched a class size reduction initiative to 
put more teachers in the classroom and train 
better those that are already there. It has al- 
lowed school districts across our country al- 
ready to hire 29,000 new, well-trained teach- 
ers. , 

Today the Council of Great City Schools 
issued its second annual report on the results 
of the class size initiative. Last year alone, 
according to the re port, 25 of our biggest city 
school systems used Federal funds to hire 
more than 2,700 teachers and to train 25,000 
more. In Philadelphia, the teacher-student 
ratio in kindergarten and first g grade has been 
cut to 15 to 1. San Francisco used the funds 
to get eighth grade math and language-arts 
classes down to 20 to 1, from a high of 33 
to l. 

Just as all previous academic studies have 
shown, urban schools across the country re- 
port that test scores are up in smaller classes. 
Student confidence and teacher morale are 
higher; disciplinary problems are down. 
Michael Casserly, 
Great City Schools, is with us today. 1 want 
to thank him for his commitment to our 
schools, and I want to thank him for this re- 
port, which he just gave me. And as I said, 
he and Secretary Riley will be discussing it 
later out in front of the White House. 

I have been fortunate to visit schools like 
the ones documented in this report. From 
small-town Kentucky to inner-city New York, 
around the country, what you see clearly, 
based on the evidence, is an education re- 


scores 
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vival, not an education recession. The report 
is more unequivocal proof that cutting class 
size and investing in teacher quality does 
produce results, whether the schools are 
urban or rural, large or small. But every year 
we have to fight the majority in Congress for 
funding the class size initiative. The budget 
proposed by the Republican leadership does 
nothing to meet our goal of hiring 100,000 
new teachers to reduce class size in the early 
grades. 

Our budget would help build or dramati- 
cally remodel 6,000 schools and repair an- 
other 5,000 a year for 5 years. Their budget 
fails to guarantee investment in building or 
modernizing classrooms, although our school 
construction deficit is now $127 billion. And 
I do believe that we have a bipartisan major- 
ity in both Houses for this initiative if we 
could just get it to a vote. 

The budget also shortchanges funding for 
after-school programs and for teacher qual- 
ity. We have a proposal that could allow us 
to put over 2 million kids in after-school pro- 
grams. It underfunds our GEAR UP pro- 
gram, denying as many as 600,000 children 
help in preparing for college. And perhaps 
worst of all over the long run, it walks away 
from our $250 million commitment not only 
to identify failing schools but to help them 
turn around, or to shut them down and re- 
open them under new management. 

It fails to give middle class families a 
$10,000 tax deduction for college or to pro- 
vide a tax credit to help local school districts 
build new schools. And it fails to fund our 
billion-dollar initiative for teacher quality. 

We get returns on every cent we spend 
for teacher quality. We should be using some 
of it to reduce the number of uncertified 
teachers in our classrooms. In the schools 
with the highest minority enrollment in this 
country, students have less than a 50 percent 
chance of having a math or a science teacher 
with a license and degree in the field. There 
is no excuse for this. We have the money 
to address it. We can do better, and we must. 

We have lots of-evidence now if you invest 
more in schools and teachers, if you demand 
more of them, you can turn schools around 
and change young people’s lives for the bet- 
ter. 
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Now, as I said, this is not a strategy for 
micromanaging our schools. We've reduced 
regulations on them by two-thirds. It is a 


strategy for making national priorities out of 


what educators have told us and'proved time 
and time again will work to give all our kids 
a world-class education. 

Everyone here is committed to staying at 
the negotiating table until we have an edu- 
cation budget worthy of America’s children 
in the 2lst century. We're going to keep 
fighting to strengthen accountability, to hire 
100,000 new teachers, to help communities 
build or modernize schools, to expand after- 
school programs and college opportunities, 
to put a qualified teacher in every classroom 
in America. That is our commitment. We 
owe it to our children to keep it 

Now Id like to call on Senator Robb, who 
has been a real leader in this effort, to speak. 


[At this point, Senator Charles S. Robb and 
Representative Shelley Berkley made brief re- 
marks. | 


The President. Let me just say in closing, 
obviously we wanted Representative Berkley 
to speak because she’s been a leader in this 
whole effort for smaller classes, more teach- 
ers, and modernized schools and because she 
represents a district which is exhibit A of the 
problem. But it is a national problem. 

We wanted Senator Robb to speak be- 
cause he has been a leader in the school con- 
struction and class size initiative but also be- 
cause he’s a former Governor who, while he 
served, clearly had one of the finest records 
in America in education. And I say that be- 
cause one of the things that we keep being 
told by the leadership is that somehow we’re, 
again I'll say, “trying to tell the States what 
to do.” We have three people here who were 
Governors for a total of 20 years, and we 
know we have not designed programs to 
micromanage education. What we have done 
is listened to educators, looked at the results, 
and we understand there’s a national priority 
here. 

Look, when I became President, Federal 
spending as a portion of all the education 
spending had dropped below 6 percent. 
When President Johnson was here, it was 9 
percent. And we, first of all, had to turn it 
around when we got the budget under con- 


trol. We've got the budget under control; 
we've got it back up to 7 percent. It’s still 


just 7 cents on the dollar. 


We have got to spend this money where 
it will have the biggest impact on learning 
for children. That’s what this is about. And 
so I just wanted to make that clear. I thank 
them for what they've said, and I thank all 
the others who have taken the trouble to 
come here today and stand here, because we 
feel very, very strongly about this. 

Now, I’ve said before, I’m a little con- 
cerned about some of the money that-is being 
spent in these appropriations bills, but I’ve 
always been willing to work with Congress. 
| know there are always some special 
projects, but surely to goodness, if we're 
going to have however many billion dollars 
there are in special projects that don’t reflect 
national priorities, we could come up with 
the modest amount more necessary to fund 
a truly aggressive education budget that 
would get the job done. 

Thank you. 


Situation in Yugoslavia 


Q. Mr. President, the situation in Belgrade 
appears very critical. Citizens have stormed 
the Parliament building. What message 
today, sir, do you have both to those folks 
who have stormed the Parliament and to 
President Milosevic himself? 

The President. The United States stands 
with people everywhere who are fighting for 
their freedom. We believe in democracy. I 
have said before, the opposition candidate 
who, according to all unbiased reports, clear- 
ly won the election, obviously also has strong 
differences with us. This is not a question 
of whether he agrees with us. All we want 
for the Serbian people is what we want for 
people everywhere, the right to freely choose 
their own leaders. 

And it’s been a hardcore dictatorship. They 
had an election. The election results were 
then, apparently, altered and then—now the 
court has made this decision. I think the peo- 
ple are trying to get their country back. And 
we support—we support democracy and the 
will of the Serbian people. 

Q. Sir, will the U.S. in any way intervene 
if force is used against the citizens in Bel- 
grade or other parts of Serbia? 
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The President. | don't believe it’s an ap- 
propriate case for military intervention, and 
| don’t believe that the United States should 
say or do anything which would only 
strengthen Mr. Milosevic’s hand. The people 
of Serbia have made their opinion clear. They 
did it when they voted peacefully and quietly, 
and now they're doing it in the streets be- 
cause people tried to—there’s been an at- 
tempt to rob them of their vote. 

And I think if the world community will 
just stand with—stand for freedom, stand for 
democracy, stand for the will of the people, 
| think that will prevail. It did all over East- 
ern Europe. We've had a peaceful transition, 
democratic transition, with an election in 
Russia. The world is moving toward freedom 
and democracy, and the United States should 
support those forces, and we will do so 
strongly. 


Yes. 


Middle East Peace Process 


Q. Mr. President, the latest crisis in the 
Middle East comes at a politically sensitive 
time in Israel and, actually, for this country, 
as well. Do you still hold out hope that before 
you leave office a comprehensive peace 
agreement can be reached, or is there a point 
where you just say it has to wait for the next 
President, the next Congress, and the next 
Israeli leader? 

The President. Well, first of all, the time- 
table has to be dictated by the leaders in the 
Middle East. But the answer to your question 
is, we know what the issues are: we know 
what the differences are. And what my obli- 
gation will be, and what the next President’s 
obligation will be, is to do whatever we can 
to either help make the peace agreement or 
make sure it takes hold 

But our timing should be completely irrel- 
evant to this. I should be available around 
the clock, every day, as long as I’m here, and 
we should try to do it as soon as we can be- 

cause it will keep more people alive and give 
a much brighter future to the people in the 
Middle East. So our timing here should be 
completely irrelevant to that. But let’s get 
back to basics here. The first thing we've got 
to do is to stop this violence and to get be- 
yond it. 
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Now, yesterday Prime Minister Arafat 
I mean, Chairman Arafat and Prime Minister 
Barak—excuse me—and Secretary Albright 
had what I think was a very productive meet- 
ing. They made clear commitments which 
they communicated from Paris to their peo- 
ple to take steps to shut this violence down. 
They're trying to work out a process, in which 
we've offered to be involved, that would 
evaluate what happened and why, and what 
went wrong. 








But the most important thing is to stop 
people dying and then to get back to the ne- 
gotiating table. So the commitments that 
were made yesterday and communicated by 
the leaders back to the Middle East now have 
to be implemented on the ground. That’s the 
most important thing. There will be ample 
time for reassessments. There will be ample 
time for evaluation. But the most important 
thing is to stop the killing and the dying and 
the violence. 

Now, the next most important thing is to 
get on with the peace process. That's, by far, 
the next most important thing, because it’s 
obvious that on both sides, there’s still under- 
lying anxiety and fear and misunderstanding. 
And we've just got to get beyond all this. 
We've come too far in the last 7 years, 7Y2 
years now, to turn back. We've just come too 
far. We've got to stay after this. 


Oil Supply 

Q. Mr. President, the United States has 
taken steps to increase the oil supply. Do you 
feel the United States Government can still 
do more? Is there anything else your Govern- 
ment can do in the United States or abroad 
to increase the oil supply? 

The President. Well, I'm going to watch 
it every day. We've been fortunate that the 
price has dropped several dollars a barrel, 
after the last step we made. But there are 
still significant questions about how soon the 
product will be—can go to the refinery and 
whether we not only can get fuel but fuel 
oil out of the refinery and into the supply 
chain in time to make sure there’s no adverse 
price impact for the winter. I do think we're 
going to have enough supplies to get through 
the winter. And I’m just going to watch it 
every day and do what seems indicated. 
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I would just say this, since you raised that 
question-—and then I have to let these Mem- 
bers of Congress go, and Mr. Casserly and 
Secretary Riley will go out and talk more 
about the education report—but what I 
would hope is that what we're going through 
here would prompt the majority in Congress 
to work with us on some longer term strate- 
gies on which we ought to be able to agree. 

We are very close to the development of 
very high mileage vehicles with fuel cells, al- 
ternative fuels, blended fuels. We are within 
sight of cracking the chemical mystery of the 
conversion of biomass to fuels at a ratio that 
would make it—change the whole future of 
this issue. Right now it takes 7 gallons of gas- 
oline to make 8 gallons of ethanol or any 
other biomass fuel, but the chemists believe 
they can get the conversion down to one gal- 
lon of gasoline for 8 gallons of fuel. When 
that happens, then all of you will drive to 
work ‘every day with the equivalent of 500 
miles a gallon. And this will be a very dif- 
ferent world. We will be living in a different 
world when that happens. 

And we ought to be investing money in 
that. There are technologies available today 
off the shelf that pay out in 2 years or less 
that would permit us to dramatically reduce 
energy consumption in homes, offices, and 
factories all over America. We ought to give 
people a tax break to buy them, and we ought 
to do it now. We ought to create a m: athet 
that will move quickly to a very different en- 
ergy future that will actually grow the econ- 
omy faster. 

So you know where—we differ over—and 
there are some production incentives we 
could adopt now that we agree on. The most 
significant difference we have I think is over 
whether there should be drilling in the Arctic 
National Wildlife Refuge. And that’s an issue 
that’s being debated in the election; the 
American people can draw their own conclu- 
sions. I think we're right. They think they're 
right. They can hear the debate. But that 
should not be an excuse to walk away from 
the long-term elements of an energy strategy 
that I’ve been trying to pass for more than 
2 years, that we can do today, at very modest 
cost and enormous return. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 11:27 a.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Michael D. Casserly, executive Di- 
rector, Council of Great City Schools; President 
Slobodan Milosevic of the Federal Republic of 

Yugoslavia (Serbia and Montenegro); Chairman 
Yasser Arafat of the Palestinian Authority; and 
Prime Minister Ehud Barak of Israel. 


Remarks to the Conference on the 
Progressive Tradition in Princeton, 
New Jersey 

October 5, 2000 


Thank you very much. Thank you for the 
wonderful welcome. Thank you, President 
Shapiro, for your distinguished leadership 
here and the vital work you did during the 
course of our common Presidencies. It oc- 
curred to me that this might be the only place 
in America where people thought Woodrow 
Wilson got a demotion when he was elected 
President of the United States. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Dean Rothschild. And thank 
you, Ruth Miller, for putting off your retire- 
ment so I could come here today. I want 
to thank Professor Sean Wilentz for putting 
on this conference and for his many acts of 
generosity and kindness and support for our 
efforts over the last 8 years. 

I'd like to thank the Congressman from 
Princeton, Representative Rush Holt, for 
coming here. Thank you. I know this is not 
really a political event, but I can’t help noting 
that Rush Holt is the only bona fide scientist 
in the Congress, and Lord knows, we need 
at least one. 

Another Member of Congress wanted to 
come here today, Senator John Edwards 
from North Carolina, a good friend of mine, 
whose daughter Katherine is in the freshman 
class. And | promised to give his excuses to 
his daughter and the rest of you, but they 
are voting in the Senate today. And part of 
the Progressives’ tradition is showing up. 
[Laughter] And so he’s showing up down in 
Washington. 

And I thank you, Katharine Strong Gilbert, 
for giving me this Whig-Clio Award. 

You know, James Madison is a very impor- 
tant figure to every American and every 
President who cares, in particular, about the 
framework and history of the Constitution. 
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But it’s interesting to me that he actually par- 
ticipated in debates here in the 18th century, 
including one with Aaron Burr, where Madi- 
son was the Whig and Burr was the Clio. 
[It was that debate that produced a memo- 
rable line that is too often attributed to me: 
The era of Whig Government is 
| Laughter] 


over. 


I must say, when I first saw the program 
for this conference I felt some ambivalence. 
The student in me wanted to come here and 
stay for the whole thing. But the politician 
in me wondered what in the living daylights 
| was doing here. I'm supposed to lead off 
a group of people whose books I have read, 
who know more about the subject I’m sup- 
posed to address than I ever will. 

I can say that I had some unique experi- 
ence in carrying on the Progressive tradition. 
I always felt that the work we did the last 
8 years made us the heir of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson—Al Gore 
and me, our entire administration. And I 
have a fascination with that period of history. 

I own a lot of Theodore Roosevelt’s books 
in the first edition, including a fascinating ac- 
count of how he organized the Rough Riders. 
I've also got a wonderful book that Owen 
Wister, the writer of westerns, wrote about 
his friendship with Theodore Roosevelt, 
when, like many of you, they were under- 
graduates together at Harvard. The other day 
| acquired Joseph Tumulty’s book—he was 
Woodrow Wilson’s private secretary—about 
his relationship with President Wilson, both 
as Governor and as President. It’s a fas- 
cinating account of the time, by someone 
who was admittedly biased, but still had a 
unique perspective. 

So I've thought a lot about this period. And 
| suppose as a politician, | should give myself 
the leeway of quoting Theodore Roosevelt, 
who said in his speech on the new nation- 
alism, “I do not speak merely from a histor- 
ical standpoint. It is of little use for us to 
pay lip service to the mighty men of the past, 
unless we sincerely endeavor to apply those 
qualities to the problems of the present.” 

It is in that spirit that I would like to say 
a few words today, about the Progressive tra- 
dition, about what it means for today and 
how it is part, I believe, of a larger ongoing 
debate in American history about the whole 
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idea of America. What does the Nation 
mean? What does it mean to be an Amer- 
ican? 

The Progressives thought we could only 
keep faith with the past by keeping faith with 
the future. Their time had much in common 
with ours, and therefore, our responsibilities 
have much in common with theirs, to pre- 
serve what is enduring but to adapt our Na- 
tion time and again to what is new. 

Woodrow Wilson said, “It behooves us 
once again to stand face to face with our 
ideals, to renew our enthusiasm, to reckon 
again our duties, to take fresh views of our 
aims, and fresh courage for their pursuit.” 
These words ring with relevance for your 
time. Not simply because we stand at the 
dawn of a new century, as Wilson and 
Roosevelt did, but because this time, like 
theirs, is characterized by swift and stunning 
change. 

Like the industrial revolution, this infor- 
mation revolution is a true seismic shift. It 
alters forever the way we work, live, relate 
to each other and those beyond our borders. 
The consequences of the digital chip, nano- 
technology, the Internet, and the sequencing 
of the human genome will be every bit as 
profound, if not more profound, than those 
of the telephone, the assembly line, and the 
vast migration of Americans to the cities and 
the opening of America to its first great wave 
of immigrants. 

But these are only the most obvious par- 
allels between the Progressive Era and what 
I call this time, the last time I came to Prince- 
ton, a new Progressive era. I also believe in 
a larger sense the Progressive Era and this 
time represent two of the five pivotal points 
in American history, when we have been 
called upon to reaffirm and to redefine not 
just the role of Government for new times 
but the very idea of the American Nation. 
That debate has gone on from the beginning. 

First there was the debate which George 
Washington, Alexander Hamilton, and John 
Marshall won over Thomas Jefferson and his 
friends, about whether we were pre- 


eminently going to be one Nation, or a just 
a little bit stronger confederation of States. 
I have to say out of deference to Mr. 
Jefferson that after he became President, I 
suspect he was glad he lost the argument, 
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as he sent out Lewis and Clark, imposed the 
infamous embargo, and bought Louisiana, 
which at the time cost the equivalent of one 
full year’s budget of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Can you imagine what would happen if I 
came to the C ongress and said—[laughter }— 

“Have I got a deal for you.” [Laughter] “Just 
$1.9 trillion. What difference does it make? 
[Laughter} 

The second great debate we had about the 
idea of the Nation occurred obviously in the 
days leading up to and during and imme- 
diately after the Civil War, when Abraham 
Lincoln saved the Union by moving it closer 
to the true ideals of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and, as Gary Wills has so brilliantly 
argued, literally redefining the Constitution 
closer toward those ideals in the Gettysburg 
Address. 

The third great point was in the Progres- 
sive -—Era, when Woodrow Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt presided over an Amer- 
ica fully entering the industrial revolution. 

Then the fourth time was during the New 
Deal, the Second World War, and its imme- 
diate aftermath with the dawn of the cold 
war, when Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman gave us our first comprehensive so- 
cial safety net and an institutionalized com- 
mitment to American leadership for peace 
and freedom in the world. 

Now, at the dawn of this global informa- 
tion age, Al Gore and I have been working 
to adapt all of the domestic and foreign poli- 
cies of the United States to these sweeping 
changes in science and technology, in social 
diversity and pluralism, and in increasing 
global interdependence. 

History has taught Americans not to stand 
passively in the face of change. What the Pro- 
gressive Presidents understood so clearly, 
from Teddy Roosevelt to Wilson to FDR and 
Truman to Kennedy and Johnson, is the un- 
derstanding that America either will shape 
change or be shaped by it. As I’ve already 
said, I believe the time in which we live bears 
the most resemblance to the Progressive Era. 
But there are also elements of those other 
great hingepoints in American history in this 
time, too. 

You can see it in the fight we had with 
the Republican Congress that led to the shut- 


down of the Government. You can see it in 
our efforts to build one America across all 
the lines that divide us. You can see it in 
our struggle to end genocide and ethnic 
cleansing in the Balkans and to build binding 
ties to Africa, Latin American and Asian na- 
tions with whom we have not been closely 
aligned in the past. 

The central lesson of the Progressive is 
that you either have to shape change con- 
sistent with your values, or you will be shaped 
by it in ways that make it more difficult for 
you to live by your values. To retreat from 
responsibility is to invite instability. To em- 
brace the obligation of leadership has consist- 
ently under Progressive times led to better 
lives for all Americans. 

Wilson and Roosevelt made an enemy of 
outdated orthodoxy, replacing them with 
what Teddy’s famous cousin Franklin Roo- 
sevelt called “bold, persistent experimen- 
tation.” As many of the scholars here have 
argued, and doubtless will argue with greater 
clarity than I can, the Progressive legacy is 
not primarily a set of programs that no longer 
have great relevance to us but a vital set of 
principles: the idea that new conditions de- 
mand a new approach to Government. 

When Teddy Roosevelt became President, 
few Americans looked to him, to his office, 
or even to their Government to solve their 
problems. At the end of the 19th century, 
the White House was weak; the Congress was 
at the mercy of special interests. Roosevelt's 
genius was to redefine the role of Govern- 
ment and the role of the President, to protect 
the public interest and to act as an account- 
able agent of change. This is an ideal as old 
as Madison, but Roosevelt and Wilson gave 
it new meaning for a new era. What is its 
meaning today? 

When I ran for President in 1992, our 
Government was discredited. In -fact, you 
could hardly run for President unless you had 
something bad to say about the Government. 
Indeed, part of the political genius of the as- 
cendency of President Reagan and his associ- 
ates was to attain power by discrediting the 
very idea of Government. They basically 
were able to say things like, “Government 
couldn’t run a bake sale. The Government 
would mess up a two-car parade.” And they 








found huge majorities of Americans sort of 


nodding their heads. 

Those in the Progressive tradition, I be- 
lieve, have given them some ammunition by 
clinging to old programs, bureaucracies, and 
approaches that no longer worked. Then the 
conservatives used the failures as an excuse 
to do nothing on the domestic front. Some 
of our leaders literally made a virtue of their 
endless caps acity to tell the American people 
how bad the Government was. And then 
when those who were reacting against the 
Progressive tradition took power, they 
seemed determined to prove it by d ligging 
us a huge budgetary hole, quadrupling the 
Nation’s debt in 12 years. So our economy 
sank: our society became considerably more 
divided; and predictably, public confidence 
in our democratic Government collapsed. 

That’s why, when I ran in 1992, I said that 

it would be necessary to change our party, 
change our national leadership, and change 
our Nation. Al Gore and I believed that we 
had to find a new way, something now popu- 
larly called around the world, “a third way, 
a way back to enduring values, a way be yond 
a Government profoundly indiffere nt to peo- 
ple’s problems, a way forward to meet the 
challenges of today and tomorrow. 

We committed to reinvent Government so 
it could function as it does best in an informa- 
tion society, as a catalyst, a partner to the 
private sector in creating opportunity, jobs, 
and hope and providing our citizens with the 
tools they need to make the most of their 
own lives. That, too, of course, is a principle 
as old as our Re public, opportunity for all. 

And whether we're talking about the infor- 
mation age, the industrial age, or the turn 
from the 18th to the 19th century, economic 
growth and opportunity have always gone 
hand in hand. That’s why we set out to build 
an economic strategy that would work for this 
time, rooted in fiscal discipline, investment 
in our people and our future, and expanding 
our economic ties with the rest of the world. 
Well, lucky for us, or I wouldn’t be here talk- 
ing today, it’s worked out pretty well. 

We've gone from record deficits to record 
surpluses. Our economy has created 22 mil- 
lion jobs. We're in the midst of the longest 
economic expansion in history. But in the 
Progressive tradition, to use President 
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Kennedy's words, the rising economy is lift- 
ing all boats. The Census Bureau reports that 
in the last year, typical household income 
rose to the highest level ever recorded, 
breaking $40,000 for the first time—up since 
1993 by $6,300, after inflation. The poverty 
rate has fallen to 11.8 percent, the end 
in 20 years. Senior poverty is below 10 per- 
cent for the first time ever. Child poverty 
dropped by the largest amount since 1966. 
Hispanic and African-American poverty are 
the lowest since sepi arate statistics have been 
kept. Since 1993, 7 million Americans have 
moved out of poverty, over 2-million last year 
alone. 

Now, a century ago, economic growth was 
generated by large industrial organizations, 
popularly called the trust then. Today, eco- 
nomic growth is largely generated by big 
ideas, which is why there are so many young 
people like you making a fortune in dot-com 
companies. 

The antitrust provisions and worker provi- 
sions that were developed in the Progressive 
Era to make the economy work and { to give 
more people a chance to share in it still mat- 
ters today. And they have been built on, 
modified, and changed, but they still matter 
today. But today we need even more focus 
on boosting ideas and innovation, creating 
the conditions for prosperity, and again, giv- 
ing everybody the tools they need to succeed 
in a very different and, in some ways, much 
less organized world. 

You can see our efforts there, just for ex- 
ample in the Telecommunications Act of 
1996, where the Vice President and I fought 
for the E-rate so that the poorest schools and 
hospitals and libraries could all afford to be 
hocked into the Internet, and where we 
fought for a framework that favored competi- 
tion from new companies, over giving all the 
business of the new information economy to 
existing big enterprises. Again, it’s worked 
reasonably well. There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs, thousands of new compa- 
nies out there, and it’s an example of how 
we tried to change the laws and the frame- 
work to meet what was best for opportunity 
for the largest number of Americans, and to 
give all of our people, especially our young 
people, the tools they need to take adv: antage 
of the age in which we live. 
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So, in that sense, the nature of oppor- 
tunity, a constant value, is changing. At the 
time our Nation was founded, opportunity 
most of all meant the freedom to carve a farm 
and an existence out of the forest frontier. 
In the industrial age, the Progressives saw 
that it meant something different. It meant 
a high school education, a vocational training, 
preserving competition, protecting American 
workers from abuses, and keeping children 
out of the workplace when appropriate. 

Today it means mastering new tools and 
technologies, be xing able to think broadly, ad- 
just quickly, and being able to keep learning 
for a lifetime. This morning, for example, at 
the White House, I met with House and Sen- 
ate Democrats to push the Congress again 
to adopt our educational proposals, because 
I think they are more than ever before at 
the core of the concept of opportunity and 
at the core of our ability to keep changing 
and building an ever more progressive soci- 
ety. 

Even though we balanced the budget 
these last 8 years and run a surplus and we've 
eliminated hundreds of programs, we've also 
doubled investment in education and train- 
ing. More than 10 million Americans this 
year will take advantage of the HOPE schol- 
arship and lifelong-learning tax credit. We re- 
organized the student loan program to save 
students $8 billion in student loan repay- 
ments since 1993. We raised the minimum 
wage, an old tool that I think is still very im- 
portant in new times, and I hope we Can raise 
it again before the Congress goes home. 

But we took a new tool, the earned-income 
tax credit, and doubled it so that it’s helping 
this year alone 15 million families to work 
their way into the middle class. We adopted 
an empowerment zone program that the Vice 
President ran so ably, which has enabled 
thousands of jobs to be created in commu- 
nities that otherwise would have been totally 
left behind in this economic recovery be- 
cause they were remote or poor, because 
they didn’t have people with a lot of skills 
that were well-suited to the trends of the 
times. 

We created community development fi- 
nancial institutions to get capital to people 
who couldn't go into a normal bank and 
produce a record that would generate a loan. 
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We also did as much as we could to try to 
help people move from welfare to work and 
to take maximum advantage of the new econ- 
omy by investing in education, child care, 
and transportation, recognizing that we live 
in a place where very often the pool of avail- 
able workers is here, usually in a city, and 
the pool of available jobs at their skill level 
is here, usually in the suburbs, usually with 
no public transport in between. 

To try to help people balance work and 
family, the United States began to join what 
most other industrial nations have been 
doing for years, by adopting the family and 
medical leave law, which now over 20 million 
Americans have used to take some time off 
when a baby is born or when a family mem- 
ber is sick without losing their job. 

And I just predict to you, all of you young 
people out here, this will be one of the big 
debates over the next decade, because we’re 
the best country in the world at keeping the 
hassles of starting a business down, providing 
capital to start businesses, providing an envi- 
ronment in which people can flourish, but 
we lag way behind a lot of other nations in 
the Progressive tradition in simply saying that 
the most important work of any society is 
raising children and that work will be more 
productive if people who are working who 
have kids don’t have to worry about the wel- 
fare of their children. 

That’s why we have to do more for child 
care. That’s why we should expand family 
leave. That’s why we should work more on 
flexible leave. When I became President, 
only 3 million people were making a living 
primarily in their own home. When I ran for 
reelection, 20 million people were making a 
living primarily in their own home. By the 
time you vote in November for the first Presi- 
dent of the 21st century, we may be up to 
30 million people. I don’t have the latest fig- 
ures, but it’s stunning. 

Part of the reason is technology makes it 
possible; the Internet makes it possible. But 
part of the reason is we haven’t done as much 
as we should have to help people succeed 
at society’s enduring work, raising children, 
and all the new work we're doing and the 
fact that more people than ever want to work 
or have to work and ought to be able to do 
so. 
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| am very glad that more and more Ameri- 
cans are sharing in our prosperity. But the 
other thing I want to say is that still a lot 
of folks have been left behind. Most of them 
live in inner cities or small rural towns or 
on or around Native American reservations. 
And one of the big challenges now to sort 
of perfect this Progressive movement is to 
figure out how to bring those people into the 
circle of opportunity. 

| hope very much that, before I leave of- 
fice, the Congress will pass the new markets 
initiative that I worked on with the Speaker 
of the House in a mtpentions fashion. I won’t 
go through all the details, but essentially what 
it says is we ought to give wealthy Americans 
with money the s same incentives to invest in 
poor areas in America we provide to invest 
in poor areas around the world, because we 
believe that we can do this. And we ought 
to put the infrastructure there. 

For those of you whe have never been on 
an American Indian reservation, let me tell 
you, just for example, at the Pine Ridge Res- 
ervation in South Dakota, one of the most 
historic parts of American history, the home 
of the Lakota Sioux, who were the tribe led 
by an Indian chief named Crazy Horse that 
dispatche »d General Custer in the late 19th 
ce ntury—the une mployme nt rate is 73 per- 
cent. 

I was at Shiprock in northern New Mexico, 
one of the most beautiful places in our coun- 
try, the other day at the Navaho Reservation, 
where the unemployment rate is over 50 per- 
cent; 70 percent of the people don’t have 
homes—telephones in their homes. I was in- 
troduced by a young woman who won a con- 
test, an academic contest at her school, the 
prize was a computer, and she couldn't log 
onto the Internet because there was not a 
phone line in her home. In our country, at 
our level of wealth, that is unconscionable. 
And this cannot rightly be called a full Pro- 
gressive Era until we have addressed these 
challenges. 

We still have to be constantly, restlessly 
searching for ways to expand the circle of 
opportunity. This, too, is a principle rooted 
firmly in the Progressive Era but also in our 
Nation’s founding. Remember what the 
Framers said: They were committed to form- 
ing “a more perfect Union.” They never said 
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the Union would be perfect, that we would 
ever reach complete harmony in our living 
with our ideals, but that we had a constant, 
endless lifetime obligation to perfect the 
Union. 

And if I could leave any of you with a 
thought that I hope you will have in your 
mind as you, as citizens, go to the polls, and 
then as you, as citizens, build your own lives, 
it is that we get a chance like we've got today 
maybe once every 50 years, maybe even 
more seldom, where we have both pros- 
perity, social progress, coupled with national 
self-confidence and the absence of serious 
crisis at home or threat abroad, to really 
imagine the future we would like to build 
and then go about building it. And in my 
view, one of the most important things we 
have achieved is not any of these specific 
things people always talk about but just giv- 
ing you the chance to build the future of your 
dreams. And I hope that decision will be 
made consistent with the values, the vision, 
and the record of the Progressive Era in 
America. 

Theodore Roosevelt said, “The people 
have emphatically expressed their desire that 
our principles be kept substantially un- 
changed, although, of course, applied in a 
Progressive spirit to meet changing condi- 
tions.” That’s what you have to do. 

I just want to make one other point that 
I think is of equal importance. I believe that 
in order to preserve a new Progressive Era, 
we must go much further than we have in 
our own national consciousness in under- 
standing that our continued prosperity, as 
well as our security, requires us to continue 
to be involved in the world, to lead in the 
world, and to cooperate in the world. 

Almost a century ago, Woodrow Wilson 
described the vision of collective peace- 
keeping, global security, the rights of nations 
against the backdrop of the looming threat, 
and then the fact, of a brutal modern, all- 
consuming war, a war that is difficult for 
young people to imagine. In one European 
battle in World War I, 900,000 people were 
lost, because they -had modern technology 
and they were stuck in old patterns of fight- 

ing trenches om | shooting each 
ot at moving up, line after line after line, 
that might have worked fine if they'd had 
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bows and arrows or even Civil War era rifles 
and cannons but was an absolute disaster 
when modern technology was married to old 
ideas—both geopolitical ideas, which led to 
the war, and the ideas of military strategy 
with which it was carried out. You should 
remember that today and try to make sure 
that the ideas you have are equal to the tech- 
nology and the realities of modern life. 

When Woodrow Wilson painted this ideal- 
istic vision few of his fellow countrymen and 
women listened. A lot of people thought he 
was an idealist who'd passed his prime. And 
after he was no longer on the scene and the 
reaction prevailed, as it always does after pe- 
riods of progressivism, Professor Schlesinger 
has told us in his writings on the cycles of 
history, we had to learn in a very hard way 
that America could not safely or responsibly 
withdraw from the world. 

Now we've had two cold wars and a long 
and bitter—two World Wars—excuse me 
and a long and bitter cold war. We live in 
a time when new democracies are emerging 








around the world. When you walk out of 


here, if you turn on CNN, you'll see the 
emergence—I hope—in Se rbia, with a lot of 
young people like you fighting for the future 
you take for granted. More people live under 

free governments of their own choosing 
today than ever before. For the first time in 
history, more than half of the people on this 
planet live under governments of their own 
choosing, throwing off the yoke of oppres- 
sion. Many of them, but not all, are also en- 
joying newfound prosperity. 

We are closer than ever to redeeming the 
vision of Woodrow Wilson, of reaching his 
dream of a world full of free markets, free 
elections, and free peoples working together. 
But we're still not there. And there are a 
lot of obstacles in the way, not least of which 
is the continuing bedrock of reluctance in 
our own society to pay our fair share and 
do our fair part, on the part of some conserv- 
atives, and on the part of some progressives 
who embrace the change that is the global 
economy and shape it, instead of denying it 
and pretending that as if we were Luddites 
that we can make it go away. 

And you have to think about that. What 
does it mean to you what Wilson said and 
what Roosevelt said. They understood at the 
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start of what has been called the American 
Century, Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman understood when they created the 
U.N. and NATO and the Breton Woods insti- 
tutions, that the United States simply cannot 
be partly in the world, dipping in when it 
suits our purpose, hunkering down when it 
doesn’t—that we can’t relate to our friends 
in fits and starts; we can’t lead just when it 
suits us and then tell people we're too busy 
when it doesn’t. 

We have not made that decision yet. You 
can see it in the ambivalence the Congress 
has felt when they supported me on NAFTA 
and the World Trade Organization and 
bringing China into the WTO and when they 
wouldn't go along with giving me the same 
trade authority that Presidents have had for 
nearly 30 years now, to negotiate comprehen- 
sive trade agreements with other countries, 
and have them voted up or down. You can 
see it in the fact that a strong conservative 
bloc in the Senate and in the House have 
actually spent 8 years demanding—8 years— 
the most prosperous years in our country’s 
history, saying that the most important thing 
to do at the U.N. is to lower America’s shone 
of peacekeeping and lower our percentage 
of the total dues of the United Nations. You 
can see it in the breathtaking, and I think 
horribly shortsighted defeat in the U.S. Sen- 
ate of the Comprehensive Test Ban Treaty, 
the first major treaty to be defeated since 
the Senate defeated Woodrow Wilson with 
the League of Nations Treaty. I must say, 
for my country’s sake, I certainly hope it 
doesn’t have a life-risk consequence, and | 
don’t think it will, if the American people 
decide that these matters are important. 

We live in a time when people have lots 
of opinions on lots of things. They're abso- 
lutely flooded with information. So if you 
took a survey in America and you said, 

“Should America pay its fair share to the 
U.N.; should America responsibly partici — 
in peacekeeping, because other people share 
the load; should we have the Comprehensive 
Test Ban Treaty and have a cooperative ap- 
proach to reducing the nuclear threats and 
other threats of weapons of mass destruction 
in the future?” you’d get big majorities that 
would say yes. But most Americans don’t un- 
derstand how important this is and what a 
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significant piece it is of building a new era 
of progress. So it doesn’t tend to be a voting 
issue 

And whenever important new things are 
then en- 
trenched, old interests tend to prevail, and 
get in trouble. So I ask you all to think 
about that. The challenges of this new cen- 
tury are far more diverse than our prede- 
cessors could have foreseen. But all the good 
things that we don’t make all the bad 


not voting issues in a tree society, 


We 


have 
problems go away. 

Information technology will not resolve all 
conflicts between nations. Indeed, it creates 
new challenges. It enables, for exam- 
networks of terrorists, narcotraffickers, 
international criminals to communicate with 
each other with greater speed, clarity, and 
often with less chance of being caught. 


some 


ple, 


New technology allows people to imagine 
weapons of mass destruction that are made 
smaller, just like computers, encased in small 
plastic containers that don’t show up on air- 
port metal detectors, that present new 
threats in the ongoing historical battle be- 
tween the organized forces of destruction 
and the organized, and sometimes 
well-organized, forces of civilization. 

for all the good things that are hap- 
pening, we can’t make all the problems go 
away. Therefore, the expansion of global 
commerce, the growth of democracy, the rise 
of other centers of economic activity does not 
diminish our responsibility to lead. It height- 
ens it, and it requires that we do so in a more 
cooperative fashion. 

As American interests evolve, I believe we 

can stay rooted to the principles of Woodrow 
Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt. I think we 
stay true to those princ iples when we change. 
For example, I think we're being true to the 
principles of the Progressive Era when we 
provide debt relief to the world’s poorest 
countries. It’s unconscionable that these 
countries are making interest payments that 
are often half or more of their annual Gov- 
ernment budget, instead of spending the 
money on education and health care and the 
deve lopment of their nation. And they can’t 
pay the money back to us anyway. Why are 
we doing this? It doesn’t make any sense. 

So we have a new idea. Don't just give 

uncritical debt relief. Give debt relief to 


not so 
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countries that can demonstrate they're not 
putting the money in Swiss bank accounts 
or building military or other instruments of 
oppression, but only putting the money into 
education, health care, and responsible de- 
velopment. That is, in my judgment, a critical 
component of progre ssivism in a global age, 
just as I think it’s important to fight maladies 
like AIDS, TB, and malaria. Those three 
things claim one fourth of the lives that are 
lost in the world every year today. One quar- 
ter of all the people who will die in the year 
2000 will die of AIDS, TB, or malaria. And 
we have it within our power to do something 
about it and also to lead the world toward 
the development of an AIDS vaccine and to 
make the drugs more widely available and 
to do more about TB and malaria. We ought 
to do that 

In an interdependent world, we'll be bet- 
ter off if people who are plagued have their 
plagues alleviated. We ought to do more, in 
my judgment, to support poor villagers in re- 
mote countries by giving them loans so they 
can start businesses and build a self-sus- 
taining life, to reinforce democracy, and to 
build from the grassroots up, countries that 
can, be good partners with us in the future. 
We ought to do more to insist that a more 
open economy also be a more fair one or, 
in the common parlance, to put a human face 
on the global economy. 

We also stay true to the vision of Wilson 
and Roosevelt when we do our part to keep 
the peace and to support brave people strug- 
gling for the quiet miracle of a normal life, 
whether they're in the Middle East, North- 
ern Ireland, in a small place like East Timor, 
a long way from here, in a poor country like 
Haiti or a country plagued by narcotraffickers 
and civil war like Colombia, and especially 
in the Balkans, where the First World War 
began. There especially, the fight for free- 
dom should still be our own. 

Freedom has made steady advances in 
Bosnia and Croatia and Romania and Bul- 
garia and, today, as I said earlier, in Serbia, 
where a decade ago the forces of destruction 
began their ane across the Balkans. Now 


the march of freedom is gaining new ground. 
Yesterday, the Serbian police went into the 
coal mines and refused to fire on the coal 
miners. Today, in the Parliament building, 
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there are, as I said, thousands of young peo- 
ple, like you, and not so young people, like 
me, standing up there, saying they want their 
country back. They want to be free. They 
voted, and they want their vote respected. 

The people of Serbia have spoken with 
their ballot; they have spoken on the street. 
I hope the hour is near when their voices 
will be heard and we can welcome them to 
democracy, to Europe, to the world’s com- 
munities. When they do, we will move as 
quickly as possible to lift the sanctions and 
build the kind of responsible partnership that 
the people there deserve. 

We have made the world, I believe, more 
safe against force and selfish aggression. But 
we know, like Roosevelt and Wilson before 
us, that no peace is lasting unless it is backed 
by the consistent, dedicated leadership of na- 
tions that have the wealth, size, and power 
to do the right thing. Here in America and 
in more and more nations around the world, 
Progressive parties are in power. Every now 
and then, we all get together and have dinner 
and try to help each “other. And we try to 
figure out how to keep this going, how to 
keep up the fight for reform, for justice, for 
opportunity for all, for freedom. 

I believe that the continuation of this leg- 
acy in our time depends as much as anything 
else on whether we actually believe in our 
common humanity and the primary impor- 
tance of acting on our increasing inter- 
dependence. 

There’s a fascinating book that’s been pub- 
lished sometime in the last year, I think, by 
Robert Wright, called “Non Zero.” 
you have perhaps read it. The title refers to 
game theory. A zero-sum game is one that 
in order for me to win, you have to lose. A 
game like the Presidential election. A non- 
zero-sum game is one where in order for me 
to win, you have to win, too. And Wright 
attempts to make a historical argument 
through all the tragedies, travesties, brutal- 
ities of human history, including the gross 
abuses of science and medicine under the 
Nazis and the gross abuses of organization 
under totalitarian regimes of the 20th cen- 
tury—attempts to prove Martin Luther 
King’s moral assertion that the arc of history 
is long, but it bends towards justice, by argu- 
ing that, we are consistently growing more 
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interdependent; and that the more inter- 
dependent we become, the more we are 
forced to look for solutions in which in order 
for me to win, you have to win, too—non- 
zero-sum solutions. 

The whole idea of the Progressive Era was 
that everybody should be treated with dig- 
nity; everybody deserves certain minimal 
things in life; that the power of government 
should be arrayed against private power, so 
that individual people who are equal under 
the law, all had at least a fair chance at life. 
In this era, I often say, in my sort of Arkansas 
way, that everybody counts; everybody ought 
to have a chance; and we all do better when 
we work together. That’s what I believe. 

That, I think, is an enduring truth of the 
American dream, going back to the Found- 
ers, going back to all the voluntary societies 
that de Toqueville chronicled so eloquently, 
almost 200 years ago. In this time, we can 
have a Progressive Era that outlasts the one 
you came here to study, if we are faithful 
to its values, if we understand we have to 
change even more rapidly and perhaps even 
more profoundly than they did, and if we 
acknowledge that a precondition of true 
independence, in the old-fashioned Amer- 
ican way in this very new age, is having some 
humility and compassion and understanding 
of our interdependence, which is founded on 
an acknowledgement, an acceptance, a cele- 
bration of our common humanity. 

That, after all, is what led to the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 
It’s what led Abraham Lincoln to lay down 
his life to hold the country together. And it’s 
what gave us the Progressive Era, the sense 
that we all matter, that we were all con- 
nected, and that we were all entitled, each 
in our own way, to have a chance to play 
a part in the endless effort to create “a more 
perfect Union.” 

The Progressives have been important to 
America. They have redefined the idea of a 
nation in ways that were sorely needed. But 
you are in the middle of what could be the 
longest and most significant Progressive Era 
in American history. I ask you to study the 
one that happened before but to fully live 
the one that is unfolding before your eyes. 

Thank you very much. 
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NoTE: The President spoke at 3:23 p.m. in 
Richardson Auditorium at Princeton University 
In his remarks, he referred to Harold Shapiro, 
president, Princeton University; Michael 
Rothschild, dean, and Ruth Miller, assistant dean, 
Woodrow Wilson School; Sean Wilentz, director, 
Program in American Studies, and Katharine 
Strong Gilbert, president, American Whig 
Clios« yphic Society, who presented the President 
with the James Madison Award for Distinguished 
Public Service; and historian Arthur Schlesinger 
The conference was entitled “The Progressive 
Tradition: Politics, Culture, and History.” 


Statement Urging Action On 
Tobacco 


October 5, 2000 


Today the Campaign for Tobacco-Free 
Kids, the American Cancer Society, the 
American Heart Association, and the Amer- 
ican Lung Association issued a report show- 
ing that while some States have devoted a 
substantial portion of their tobacco settle- 
ment to reduce youth smoking, most have 
committed only modest or minimal funds. 
Tobacco companies are spending 10 times 
more to market their product than all 50 
States combined are spending on tobacco 
prevention and cessation. | encourage all 
States to commit a significant part of their 
settlement to address the harm that tobacco 
companies have caused through decades of 
deceptive marketing, especially to youth. 

With a clear ruling last week by a USS. 
District Court allowing the case to proceed 
to trial, the Attorney General today re- 
affirmed her intention to hold tobacco com- 
panies accountable for their actions. Tobacco 
companies have saddled generations of 
Americans with unnecessary health costs and 
premature death by fraudulently marketing 
their products to youth and deceiving the 
American public about the dangers of to- 
bacco use. More than 400,000 Americans die 
each year from smoking-related diseases, and 
80 percent of them started smoking as chil- 
dren. Today I renew my call to Congress to 
reject special protections for big tobacco and 
provide the funds necessary to allow this case 
to be decided in the courtroom, not the back 
room. Together with our partners in the 
States, we can and must make the health of 
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our children a priority. The American people 
deserve their day in court. 


Statement on Hate Crimes 
Legislation 
October 5, 2000 


Today the Republican leadership made a 
serious mistake by stripping the hate crimes 
legislation from the Department of Defense 
Authorization bill, despite strong bipartisan 
support in both the House and Senate. The 
Republican leaders have turned their backs 
on legislation designed to send the message 
that all persons should be treated the same 
under the law—no matter what their race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, sexual ori- 
entation, or disability. 

This legislation would enhance the Federal 
Government's ability to prosecute violent 
crimes motivated by race, color, religion, or 
national origin and would authorize Federal 
prosecution of crimes motivated by sexual 
orientation, gender, or disability. This legisla- 
tion also recognizes that State and local law 
enforcement still have primary responsibility 
for inve stigating and prosecuting hate crimes. 

It has been over 2 years since the brutal 
dragging death of James Byrd, Jr., and about 
2 years since the heinous death of young 
Matthew Shepard. We owe their families— 
and all the families of hate crimes victims 
across this country—no less than to pass this 
legislation this year. Working with the bipar- 
tisan coalition that supports ‘hate crimes leg- 
islation, I will continue to fight the Repub- 
lican leadership in Congress to make sure 
this important work gets done this year. 


Proclamation 7352—German- 
American Day, 2000 
October 5, 2000 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we celebrate German-American Day 
and the many contributions that German 
Americans have made to our national com- 
we also mark the 10th anniversary 


munity, 
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of German unification. The historic achieve- 
ments of the last 10 years are all the more 
remarkable when we remember the dark 
days of the Cold War, a time when many 
citizens in Eastern Europe and around the 
globe lived under governments of oppression 
and tyranny. Now here was the threat more 
real than in West Berlin, where Americans 


and Germans stood together in defense of 


democracy and commitment to freedom. UI- 
timately, after almost three decades of divi- 
sion, the Berlin Wall came down and the 
people of Germany were reunited. Today, 
Americans and Germans are working to- 
gether to ensure that democ racy will be an 
abiding legacy for future generations 
throughout Europe. 

Our present efforts are only the latest 
chapter of our shared history. In 1683, Ger- 
man Mennonites seeking religious tolerance 
landed near Philadelphia. “Their arrival 
marked the beginning of waves of German 
immigration that would ebb and flow with 
the tides of history, ultimately bringing more 
than 7 million people to our shores. Today, 
nearly a quarter of all Americans can trace 
their. ancestry back to their Germanic roots, 
and they continue to enrich our Nation with 
a proud heritage marked by a strong commit- 
ment to family, work, duty, and country. 

Many prominent German Americans have 
strengthened our society through the years. 
Publisher Johann Peter Zenger championed 
freedom of the press in the early 18th cen- 
tury, and Thomas Nast’s powerful cartoons 
increased public awareness of corruption 
within Tammany Hall in 19th-century New 
York. During the American Revolution, 
Baron de Kalb and Friedrich von Steuben 
fought valiantly for our freedom, just as 
Dwight Eisenhower and Chester Nimitz did 
in World War II. German Americans who 
have enriched America’s cultural, scientific, 
and economic life include writers John 
Steinbeck and Erich Maria Remarque; physi- 
cists Albert Einstein and Maria Goeppert- 
Mayer; philosophers Hannah Arendt and 
Paul Tillich; and industrialists and business 
leaders John D. Rockefeller and John Wana- 
maker. 

Behind the many well-known individuals 
who have played a prominent part in our his- 
tory are millions of German immigrants 
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whose names are not widely recognized, yet 
who profoundly shaped the America we 
know today. Industrious German Americans 
helped settle our cities and frontiers; defend 
democracy during times of conflict; promote 
our prosperity in times of peace; and pre- 
serve the bonds of family and heritage that 
our Nation shares with the people of Ger- 
many. As we celebrate German-American 
Day and the 10th anniversary of German uni- 
fication and look ahead to the promise of a 
new century, America recognizes with pride 
and gratitude the important role that Ger- 
man Americans continue to play in the life 
of our Nation and celebrates the strength of 
our friendship with Germany. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
States, do hereby proclaim Friday, October 
6, 2000, as German-American Day. I encour- 
age all Americans to remember and celebrate 
the important contributions made to our 
country by our millions of citizens of German 
descent and to celebrate our close ties to the 
people of Germany. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of October, in the year 
of our Lord two thousand, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America 
the two hundred and twenty-fifth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
8:45 a.m., October 10, 2000] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on October 11. 


Remarks at a National Leadership 
PAC Reception in New York City 


October 5, 2000 


The President. Thank you for the stand- 
ing ovation. [Laughter] Thank you for being 
here to—— 

Audience member. New York loves you! 

The President. You guys calm down. This 
is a rowdy crowd here. Look, I’m not as 
young as I used to be. I don’t know if I can 
quiet this crowd. I’m tired. Go easy on me 
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tonight. It’s almost the end of the week. 
{| Laughter] 


I want to thank Charles Rangel for giving 
me a chance to be here tonight with Alma 
and Alicia. I want to thank the other Mem- 
bers of Congress who are here. I’ve got them 
somewhere. [Laughter] Congressmen Crow- 
ley, Nadler, and Lowey of New York are all 
here. Thank you for being here. I want to 
thank the New York Democratic Chair; Ju- 
dith Hope is here. I want to thank Jane 
Rosenthal for being our host and for gath- 
ering up all of you tonight. 

I have a lot of friends here. 1 want to say 
a special word of appreciation to one person 
who is or just was in the audience, Chevy 
Chase, who was with me when I was nomi- 
nated for President, when I won the Cali- 
fornia primary in June of 92. And I was run- 
ning third in the polls, and no one wanted 
to come to my victory party, and Chevy 
Chase showed up. So thanks for being here 
again tonight. 

I want to thank Ron Silver for being here 
and for being my friend and for representing 
the entertainers of this country so well. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks to 
Kevin Spacey. You know, getting to be 
friends with Kevin has been one of the best 
perks of being President. [Laughter] Frank- 
lin Roosevelt used to say that the President 
had to be America’s best actor. Well, I’m the 
second-best actor in America. Kevin Spacey 
is the best actor in America, and I’m glad 
to be here with him. 

Now, look, why are we here? Why are we 
here? I mean, Charlie Rangel couldn’t get 
beat. If he expired before the election— 
which he’s not about to do. He’s been waiting 
a long time to be chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, and after November 7th, 
he will be. 

I just want to say one thing to you seri- 
ously. For whatever success we have had 
these last 8 years—whether it was in turning 
the country ‘around, or in giving poor people 
more opportunity in the empowerment 
zones, or providing more affordable housing 
for people who desperately need it, or reach- 
ing out to Africa the first time the American 
Government ever had a serious outreach to 
our friends in Africa, or fighting against cuts 
in education and fighting to improve it— 
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none of it would have been possible for me 
to do if it hadn’t been for Charles Rangel, 
and I’m very, very grateful to him. 

Don't you think Al Gore did a good job 
in the debate? [ [Applause] I do, too. ‘And Hil- 
lary was no lead in her debate. You know, 
this is an interesting time for me. My party 
has a new leader. My house has a new can- 
didate. [Laughter] It’s the first time in 26 
years I haven't been on the ballot, and most 
days I’m just fine about it. [Laughter] I'm 
having a good time getting out here cam- 
paigning for everybody else. 

For those of you from New York who have 
been helping my wife, I want to thank you. 
She will be a magnificent Senator. She will 
do you proud, and you'll be glad. 

I just want to say one thing quite seriously, 
though, because I know that the Democratic 
ticket is well ahead in New York. But a lot 
of you have friends all across this country. 
And a lot of you have friends that you see 
at work, that you see when you go out, that 
you see with your kids, who will never come 
to an event like this. But they will vote, be- 
cause they want to feel that they’ re good citi- 
zens, SO they’ ll show up and vote. But they 
never come to anything like this. And I was 
wondering, what were these folks thinking 
when they were watching the debate? What 
did they get out of it, and what did they not 
get out of it? 

I wondered what they were thinking in ’92, 
right before they gave me and Al Gore a 
chance to change the country. You know, 
they were told that, after all, I was just the 
Governor of a small southern State. Remem- 
ber when President Bush used to say that? 
[Laughter] And I was so naive, I thought it 
was a compliment. [Laughter] And I still do. 
They said, “This guy is only 46 years old. 
He doesn’t look that old”—you took care of 
that. [Laughter] “The Republicans say he’s 
terrible. Why should I take a chance on this 
guy?” But I mean, come on, it wasn’t that 
big a chance. The country was in the ditch. 
We had to turn it around. 

But now things are good, and we have to 
decide what to ‘ with good times. And any- 
body in this audience who’s over 30 years 
old can remember at least once in your life 
when you made a doozy of a mistake, not 
because times were so bad but because they 
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were so good you thought you did not have 
to concentrate. Isn’t that right? Everybody 
over 30 has made a mistake like that. 

So what I want to ask you to do—I thank 
you for your money; C harlie thanks you for 
your money; Jane thanks you for making her 
look good; Kevin and I thank you because 
we hate to play to an empty house. [Laugh- 
ter] We're all real happy. But what are you 
going to do between now and election? You 
need to take this seriously. If somebody asks 
you tomorrow morning, if somebody called 
you on the phone from a State that’s really 
tight—if somebody called you from Michi- 
gan, Ohio, tomorrow and you said, “What're 
you doing?” And you said, “I went to this 
deal last night with the President and Kevin 
Spacey and C harlie Rangel, and we had a 
pretty good time.” And they said, “Why?” 
What would your answer be? 

I’m telling you, we're still around here as 
a country after over 225 years because—or 
224 years—even I can still add—{laughter]— 
because most of the time the American peo- 
ple get it right if they have enough informa- 
tion and enough time. So having a clear idea 
in the minds of every voter, an accurate idea 
of what the choices are in this election is very 
important. We have profound differences. 

I went today over to Princeton University, 
where they’re having this big conference on 
the last Progressive Era, when Theodore 
Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson remade 
America for the industrial age, when New 
York City was full of factories and full of the 
first great wave of immigrants. And they basi- 
cally preserved America by changing it. 

That’s what we’re trying to do, to preserve 
the fundamental values and ideas of America 
by changing it for this new time in which 
we're living. And there are huge differences 
here between the two candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice President but also between the 
parties in the House and Senate. And I’m 
telling you, I know every Senate seat, every 
House seat really matters. 

If somebody asks you, you've got to be able 
to tell them, “We've got a different economic 
policy. We've got a different education pol- 
icy. We've got a different health care policy. 
We've got a different environmental policy. 
We've got a different crime policy. We've got 
a different foreign policy. And we have got 
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a very different policy on how we're going 
to build one America that brings us together 
across all the lines that divide us.” 

Compared to their leadership, we're for a 
hate crimes bill, and they're not. We're for 
employment nondiscrimination legislation; 
they're not. We're for stronger equal pay laws 
for women, and they’re not. There are big 
differences about how we’re going to pull this 
country together. We support a woman’s 
right to choose, and they don’t. And the next 
President gets a bunch of appointments to 
the Supreme Court. 

You know, people ask me all the time 
I see all these articles—every day the paper 
is full of articles about who’s right on the 
economic plan, the taxes, the spending, and 
all that. I think that I have—at least, let me 
say this, I hope I’ve earned the right to make 
a comment or two about the economy. So 

eople ask me all the time, “What great new, 

rilliant idea did you and Bob Rubin bring 
to Washington on economic policy?” You 
know what I always tell them? Arithmetic. 
[Laughter] We brought arithmetic back to 
Washington. And we got rid of that deficit. 
We got the biggest surplus in history. We're 
paying the debt down. We've got low interest 
rates and the economy. You have taken care 
of the rest. 

Now, you've got to decide. If you like the 
way it’s going, you've got to decide. They 
want a bigger tax cut than we do, and a lot 
of you in this room would get more money 
under their deal. A lot of you in this room 
would do better under our deal. Why would 
people who are really wealthy still come here 
and support us when they could get a whole 
lot of money out of their tax cut? Because 
they understand arithmetic. 

If you spend a trillion and a half dollars 
on a tax cut and you spend another trillion 
dollars to shore up Social Security after you 
partially privatize it and then you keep all 
your spending commitments, we’re back in 
deficits; we’re back in higher interest rates; 
we're back in a slower economy; we’re back 
in fewer jobs. 

Look, just last week we learned that pov- 
erty last year dropped to a 20-year low. We 
learned that for the first time in 12 years we 
had fewer people without health insurance. 
We learned that child poverty had its biggest 











drop in 34 years. Why? 
cause of arithmetic. Now, 
ness. 


Because—partly be- 
this is serious busi- 





You cannot go out here and promise to 
spend all this money and then keep your 
commitment when you get there, knowing 
it’s going to produce a deficit, and expect 
anything other than what you're going to get, 
which is higher interest rates. The Council 
of Economic Advisers told me that the 
Democratic plan would keep interest rates 
about a percent lower than the Republican 
plan a year, for a decade. Do you know what 
that’s worth in tax cuts? That’s worth $390 
billion in lower home mortgages, $30 billion 
in lower car payments, $15 billion in lower 
college loan payments, Lord only knows how 
much money in lower credit card payments, 
plus it’s cheaper to start a business and hire 
new help. 

This is not rocket science. He’s right, 
Charlie Rangel is, on economic policy, and 
they're wrong. And you need to be able to 
explain that to people and tell them that’s 
why you showed up here tonight. 

On health care policy, they're not for the 
Patients’ Bill of Rights, and we are. We're 
for a Medicare drug, program that all the sen- 
iors can get, and they aren’t. And we’re right, 
and they're wrong, and you need to be able 
to explain that to people. And I could just 
go on and on, but you get the picture. 

I'm telling you, you cannot assume that the 
outcome of this election—in Hillary's race, 
for who controls the House, for who wins 
the White House—is not in doubt. The peo- 
ple are in control, and until they show up 
and vote, it’s in doubt. And you need to be 
able to say, you need to be able to tell people 
why you came here tonight, beyond the fact 
that you like Charlie or you w vanted to see 
Kevin or you wanted to see if I’m still stand- 
ing on two legs with 4 months to go. I’m 
telling you, you've got to be able to say that. 

Now, when Al Gore stands up before audi- 
ences and he says, “You ain’t seen nothing 
yet,” that sounds like a campaign slogan, | 


know. But I’m not running, and I believe 
that. I've spent as much time as I could, I 
worked as hard as | could to turn this country 
around, to pull us together, and to get us 
moving forward. But it’s almost like setting 
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a banquet table, but the feast hasn’t been 
served. 

We're going to have young women having 
babies within 5 to 10 years with a life expect- 
ancy of 90 years, thanks to the human ge- 
nome project. We are going to see economic 
explosions in places that we never thought 
we could bring economic opportunity to, in 
the inner cities and the rural areas and Native 
American reservations, if we make the right 
decision. 

We're going to be able not just to bring 
the crime rate down to a 27-year low, we 
could make America the safest big country 
in the world, if we make the right decisions. 
We put 100,000 police on the street and did 
more to take guns out of the hands of crimi- 
nals and children. They're not only against 
the commonsense gun safety measures that 
we've been for—we’re now putting another 
50,000 police on the street—they want to 
abolish the program. 

You've got to admire that about the Re- 
ublicans; evidence never fazes them. 
[Laughter] I mean, they know what they’re 
for, and they don’t want you to bother them 

with the facts or the results or anything else. 
You've got to kind of admire it, but you'll 
also, have to live with the consequences. 

So if you want to keep the crime rate com- 
ing down, if you believe you can clean up 
the environment and grow the economy, if 
you want to keep this prosperity going and 
spread it to other people, and maybe most 
important of all, you look at all the troubles 
around the world today where people still 
can’t get along because of their religious, 
their racial, their ethnic differences—the 
most important thing is we’re all in this to- 
gether, and we better get along together. And 
we've worked hard to say that. 

We've worked hard to say whether 
you’re—whatever your race is, whatever your 
religion is, whether you're straight or gay, 
whether you're old or young, if you show up, 
play by the rules, and you try to do your part 
as an American, you re part of our America, 
and we're going forward together. That’s a 
big deal. That’s a big deal. 

So I know we all want to have a good time. 
We're in this festive atmosphere, and I thank 
our hosts for letting me come. I believe I’ve 
been here three or four times since I’ve been 
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President. But I just want you to be serious 
enough. This deal is not over yet. Charlie 
is not the chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee yet. He ought to be, and I think 
he will be, but it depends on what you do. 

So you've got to promise yourself, every 
day between now and the end of the election, 
you find somebody that will never show up 
at one of these deals and you say, “Let me 
tell you why I’m for Al Gore and Joe 
Lieberman; let me tell you why I’m for Hil- 
lary and Charlie Rangel; let me tell you why 
you ought to support the Democrats.” And 
tell them what the difference is on the econ- 
omy, on the environment, on health care, on 
education; run it right down so they under- 
stand. 

Don’t let this be one of the times when 
we made a mistake because times were so 
good we didn’t think we had to think. We 
do have to think. You may not get another 
chance like this in your lifetime, and if I had 
anything to do with it, I am grateful you gave 
me the chance to serve. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:10 p.m. at the 
Supper Club. In his remarks, he referred to Rep- 
resentative Rangel’s wife, Alma, and his daughter, 
Alicia; actors Chevy Chase, Ron Silver, and Kevin 
Spacey; and former Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert E. Rubin. 


Remarks at a Reception for 
Governor Tom Carper in New York 
City 

October 5, 2000 


Thank you very much. First, I will try to 
be brief tonight, ‘because most of you have 
heard what I have to say. [Laughter] 

I want to thank Mark Fox for sticking with 
his friend, Tom Carper, and for helping 
again, and for being so kind and generous 
to me over these last couple years. I want 
to thank Denise Rich for letting me come 
back into her home again. I don’t think that 
Hillary and I have had a better friend any- 
where in America than she’s been to us for 
the whole time I’ve been President. Denise, 
you've been wonderful, and I’m grateful to 
you. Thank you very much. Yes, give them 
a hand. [Applause] 
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I want to thank Brian Kennedy and Sarah 
Clancy for singing. Some of you know this, 
but I’m half Irish. And Brian Kennedy sang 
for me on November 30, 1995, in Belfast— 
he’s from Belfast—with another Irish singer 
you might know, by the name of Van Morri- 
son. [Laughter] Van and Brian sang to a 
crowd of about 50,000 people in the streets 
of Belfast, who came there to see Hillary and 
me, when I turned on the Christmas lights. 
They came because we had turned on the 
lights of peace in Northern Ireland. I loved 
hearing him sing again. 

But the Irish have meant a great deal to 
me. James Galway, the great Irish flutist, 
probably the greatest living flutist in the 
world, has played at the White House. And 
Bono, the lead singer of U2, has been a great 
friend of mine—now better known as the 
leading advocate for debt relief in poor coun- 
tries in the entire world. He has that great 
sense of humor. When I left Brian, and I 
went to Dublin, we had a big rally in the 
square there. There were over 100,000 peo- 
ple. And after—Bono was there, and he had 
brought me a signed copy of W.B. Yeats’ 
plays, and had William Butler Yeats in his 
little-bitty handwriting. And underneath, 
there was Bono’s handwriting. It said, “Bill, 
this guy wrote some good lines, too.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

So the Irish have their way, you know, and 
they worked their way with us tonight. They 
were wonderful. I want to thank Tom Carper 
for running for the Senate. When I met Tom 
years ago, | was a Governor, and he was a 
Congressman. And we worked together in 
writing the first major overhaul of the welfare 
laws, back in 1988. I liked him then; I like 
him more now. He’s been a remarkable Gov- 
ernor. He told you a little bit about his 
record. 

I think that of all the Governors in the 
country, I can honestly say in during his pe- 
riod of service, no one was more innovative 
or made more progress on a wider range of 
social problems. And he’s got that sort of dis- 
arming “Aw, shucks, I’m from the 49th big- 
gest State; you better watch your billfold 
when I talk to you for 5 minutes”—{laugh- 
ter|—way about him, which allows him to 
be very effective. 
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But it takes a lot of guts to make the deci- 
sion, especially when he made it, to run 
against the chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee. I told Tom, I said, “Two years 
ago we were outspent by $100 million in the 
congressional races. This year you may be 
outspent by $100 million.” [Laughter] So 
you're helping make sure that doesn’t hap- 

en. 

I'd just like to make a couple of general 
points. First, I thought Al Gore did a really 
good job in those debates, and I was proud 
of him. Second, I’m sorry I’m making you 
miss Joe Lieberman's debate, and I’m going 
to shut up so you can watch it. Third, a lot 
of you here have helped Hillary, and I want 
you to know how grateful I am for that. I’m 
very proud of her, and she was no slouch 
in her debate, either. 1 thought she was very 
good. I was really proud of her. 

She’s going home tonight, and we’re going 
to get ready for another one on Sunday. But 
when I was watching that debate, what I was 
thinking is that all you should really hope for, 
in a great free society like ours, is that some- 
how people will understand the nature of the 
choices before them. Because we wouldn’t 
be around here, after 224 years, if people 
didn’t nearly always get it right. The Amer- 
ican people nearly always get it right, if they 
have enough time and enough information. 
There’s some mysterious center that anchors 
us in our freedom and our sort of forward 
progress. 

And the only thing I’ve ever really worried 
about this election is that I’ve lived long 
enough now to know that anybody over 30 
can look back on at least one occasion in his 
or her life when you made a colossal mistake, 
either a personal mistake or a business mis- 
take, not because times were tough but be- 
cause things were going so well you thought 
you no longer had to concentrate on life. If 
you live long enough, you'll make one of 
those mistakes. And countries are no dif- 
ferent than people. They're just a collection 
of people, even a great country like ours. 

So here we are with the best economy and 
the longest expansion we've ever had, welfare 
rolls down, crime rates down, all the social 
indicators going in the right direction. We 
learned last week we had a 20-year low on 
poverty; biggest drop in child poverty in 34 
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years; first time senior poverty ever went 
below 10 percent. We've got, for the first 
time in 12 years, even the number of people 
without health insurance is now going down 
again, because of our Children’s Health In- 
surance Program. 

So you wonder whether people will say 
what I'll hope they'll say, which is, holy good- 
ness, you have a chance like this about once 
every 50 years, to build the future of your 
dreams for your kids, to sort of let all your 
hangups go and do what Tom said, just get 
together, identify the problems, identify the 
opportunities, paint 5 your dream picture, and 
go out and do it. Or will they say, “Well, 
what difference does it make whether I vote 
now? Things are going along all right. Maybe 
there’s no real differences.” And they just 
sort of, kind of stumble through the election. 
Countries, like people, pay a price when they 
think they don’t have to concentrate. 

If the American people understand clearly 
the choice before them and the con- 
sequences for our kids, Al Gore and Joe 
Lieberman are going to do just fine. Tom 
Carper is going to win. Hillary is going to 
win. And we'll keep moving forward. But it’s 
very important that you understand—a lot of 
you have been so generous to us, but I'd just 
like to ask you, just imagine how many people 
you will come in contact with from States 
beyond New York, between now—some of 
you aren't even from New York. Jeff lives 
in Atlanta; Georgia’s a close State. We might 
win it; we might lose it. You think about all 
the States that you know people in, all the 
people you'll come in contact with between 
now and the election. If they ask you why 
you were here tonight, what answer would 
you give? 

Listen, I think this is really important. I 
think a lot of—if you look at the undecided 
voters, a lot of them are going to be per- 
suaded by conversations they had with their 
friends. And if you just look around this table 
tonight, literally more than 10,000, maybe 
more than 20,000 conversations will occur— 
maybe 100,000 conversations will occur be- 
tween all of you collectively and the people 
with whom you come in contact between 
now and election day. 

So if they said, “Tell me three good rea- 
sons I should vote for Gore instead of Bush; 
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now tell me why you want me to support 
Tom Carper or Hillary or someone else that’s 
running,” could you do it? And that’s very 
important, because what I'd like to ask you 
to do is to take every chance you can to do 
that. Because I reall y do believe that a lot 
of these decisions are going to be made by 
people who never get a chance to come to 
dinners like this. Even if they could afford 
to come, they wouldn’t do it, because it’s just 
not their thing. But they will vote, because 
they're patriotic citizens; they love our coun- 
try. They want to make a good decision, but 
they've never had an encounter like this and 
probably never will. 

And all I can tell you is—just a couple of 
things—this economic issue is big. I read all 
the newspaper articles on all this. I think I’ve 
earned some credibility on the economy. 
People ask me all the time, “What great new 
innovation did you and Bob Rubin bring to 
Washington?” And I always tell them, arith- 
metic. We brought arithmetic. [Laughter] I 
tell everybody I had a fairly basic upbringing, 
and I thought 2 and 2 had to ad up to 4. 
So we got rid of the deficit and started run- 
ning balanced —_ and surpluses, and in- 
terest rates came down. The economy went 
up. You did the rest. 

Then we opened markets abroad, and we 
had the right kind of telecommunications 
bill, so we opened markets at home. We were 
pro-competition. And we invested in the 
American people, in their education, in their 
future, and tried to find ways to solve the 
big problems people face so that they could 
grow the economy. And that is pretty much 
what has happened. 

Now, I’m just telling you, you cannot cut 
taxes—I don’t care—and most of you would 
be better off under the Republican plan than 
under the Democratic plan in the short run. 
But you've got a bigger stake in the long- 
term health and welfare of the American so- 
ciety, and the economy. You cannot cut taxes 
a trillion and a half dollars, spend another 
trillion dollars on a partial privatization of So- 
cial Security—it costs you a trillion dollars, 
because if those of you that are under 45 
take your money out, somebody has got to 
put it back in, because you’re going to guar- 
antee all the old geezers like me, who are 
55 and over, and I'll be next year, that we 
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get to keep what we've got. So you've got 
to fill it up. So then you’ve spent 2¥2 trillion 
dollars. 

Then whatever they tell you about the sur- 
plus, take my word for it—I know something 
about arithmetic—the surplus is at least $500 
billion less than they tell you it is, because 
Government spending has grown at inflation 
plus population for 50 years—that’s $300 bil- 
lion, because they only measure it as infla- 
tion; and because all these middle class peo- 
ple are going to start paying the alternative 
minimum tax just because their incomes will 
grow, unless we change it, and that costs 220 
to change—or 200 and change. So believe 
me, it’s at least 500 billion less. 

So that’s one and a half trillion in taxes, 
a trillion in privatizing Social Security, a half 
a trillion because the deficit’s not that big, 
and that’s before you spend any money that 
the Republicans have promised to spend. 

Now, our tax cut is about a third the size 
of theirs, because we think we’ve got to save 
some money for education and health care 
and the environment and our responsibilities 
around the world, defense and other respon- 
sibilities, and because we think we ought to 
keep paying down the public debt. It turns 
out, did you ever think you'd see the Demo- 
crats to the right of the Republicans on the 
question of fiscal responsibility, even in rhet- 
oric? 

The reason—there’s a progressive reason 
for that. You keep interest rates down, you 
have more people working; you have more 
capital available. It’s the best social policy in 
the world. Jonathan Tisch and I were talking 
on the way over here. He’s a member and 
now the leader of our welfare to work part- 
nership. He got 12,000 companies com- 
mitted to hire people off welfare and put 
them to work. It’s the best social policy there 
is. And they've hired—these 12,000 compa- 
nies have hired hundreds of thousands of 
people off the welfare rolls. And if we keep 
interest rates down, the economy going, 
they'll hire more. 

So I can just tell you, I think it is a mistake 
for us to return to deficit spending, to start 
to erode the Social Security taxes for other 
things, to let interest rates get higher. Most 
people estimate, that I’ve talked to, estimate 








that the plan that the Vice President has ad- 
vocated, that Carper would vote for, because 
he'll be at least as conservative as the admin- 
istration on fiscal matters, will keep interest 
rates one percent lower for a decade. Now, 
that’s worth $390 billion in lower home mort- 
gages, $30 billion in lower car payments, and 
$15 billion in lower college loan payments. 
That’s a $430 billion tax cut in lower interest 
rates. And I didn’t even count credit card 
payments and business loans and all the 
things that will follow from that. You need 
to tell people that. 

We cannot afford this. It is not the respon- 
sible thing to do. We quadrupled the debt 
from 1980 to 1992. When I leave office, we'll 
have paid off $360 billion of it. I’m telling 
you, we need to keep paying it down, keep 
the interest rates down, keep the economy 
going, and the rest of it will take care of itself. 
[ hope you can tell people that. 

Let me just give you one other issue, be- 
cause I think it’s important, because there’s 
lots of advertising on this both ways, and 
there was a lot of yapping about it in the 
debate. I don’t mean that in a pejorative way. 
They argued about their positions on health 

care. I would hope—because these things af- 

fect so many million people, I'll just deal with 
this. We're for this Patients’ Bill of Rights 
that covers all Americans and all managed 
care plans, that says simply if your doctor 
tells you you ought to see a specialist, you 
can, and nobody in the HMO can tell you 
you can’t. If you change jobs and change pro- 
viders, but you're taking chemotherapy for 
cancer treatment, or you're pregnant and 
you've got one ob- -gyn, you don’t have to 
change them during the treatment, even if 
you change plans. If you get hit by a car, 
walking across the street in Manhattan, you 
can go to the nearest emergency room; you 
don’t have to pass three before you get to 
one covered by your plan. And if you get 
hurt, you can sue, because if you can’t do 
that, it’s a bill of suggestions, not a bill of 
rights, unless there’s some other mechanism 
that’s binding on this. 

So they say, to be fair to them, “Look, this 
is going to be burdensome.” The Republican 
leadership that are against this, they say, 

“This is going to be burdensome to small 
businesses and to insurance companies, and 
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it’s going to raise the cost of health care. And 
we don’t want to do that, particularly to peo- 
ple who self-insure. So it’s too bad that we 
can’t do it, but we can’t afford to do it. So 
we'll give you a much weaker bill.” 

Now, here’s what it costs. I covered all the 
Federal employees, everybody that’s covered 
by Federal health payments, Medicare, Med- 
icaid, they're already covered by this. I did 
it by E xecutive order. You know what it cost 
us? A buck a month a premium. You know 
what the Republican Congressional Budget 
Office says it would cost to cover everybody 
else? Less than $2 a month. I would pay 
$1.80 a month to make sure that the people 
that serve this dinner here tonight, if they 
walk out from here and they get hit in an 
accident, can go to the nearest emergency 
room. I would do that. I think most Ameri- 
cans would, of all incomes. It’s a big issue. 
Somebody needs to lay it out like that. 

All this fight they're having over Medicare 
drugs, they never did get down to what the 
real issue was. Here’s the deal. If we were 
starting Medicare today, if you were design- 
ing a program for Medicare today, could you 
even think about not providing prescription 
drug coverage? Of course not. If you live to 
be 65, your life expectancy is 82, and pretty 
soon it will be a lot higher. And the older 
you get, the more medicine you take. And 
if you take the right medicine in the right 
way, and you halfway take care of yourself, 
it can dramatically increase not only the 
length but the quality of your life. It’s a big 
deal. You would never think of doing this 
if we were starting all over. 

Medicare was created in "65, when medical 
care was about doctors and hospitals and sur- 
gery and there was no—and our life expect- 
ancy was a lot less than 82, so you wouldn't 
do it. So we say, “Look, let’s use Medicare; 
it’s got one percent administrative cost. And 
we'll let people buy into Medicare. If you’re 
poor, we'll give you the premiums; or if you 
have huge drug costs every month, cata- 
strophic costs, we'll cover those. Otherwise 
you've got to pay, pay your fair share, and 
we'll give you a good drug plan. And if you're 
eligible for Medicare, no matter what your 
income, and you need this, you can buy in, 
but it’s totally voluntary.” 
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They say, “We don’t want to do it that way. 
We're not sure it won't cost too much, and 
we don’t want the Government regulating 
the drug market.” We don’t propose to regu- 
late the drug market. We're selling insurance 
here: go out and buy the drugs, and people 
will pay the premiums. There’s no pric e con- 
trols here. But they say, “No, the Govern- 
ment shouldn’t do that, but we will pay the 
premiums for people up to 150 percent of 
the poverty line, which is about $15,000 for 
a couple”—not a lot of money, $16,000— 

“and everybody over that can buy insurance, 
we'll make insurance policies av ailable.’ 

Now, here’s the problem with that. Half 
of all the seniors in America that need that 
medicine, they're above 150 percent of the 
poverty line. Second problem, and I've got 
to give it—I’ve had a lot of fights with the 
health insurance companies for 8 years, but 
[ have to tell you, I have really ‘been im- 
pressed by the way they've handled this, be- 

cause they’ ve been very close to the Repub- 
licans in Congress, but they have refused to 
take a dive on 1 this. They have told the truth. 
They have said over and over and over again, 
you cannot have a private insurance policy 
that is worth having that is affordable. We 
cannot make a private insurance policy mar- 
ket for seniors to have prescription drugs. 

Now, Nevada passed the Republican plan 
over a year ago. You know how many insur- 
ance companies have offered these people 
coverage? Over a year ago they passed it. 
Zero; not one. Now, I kind of admire that 
about our Republican friends. Evidence has 
no impact on them at all. [Laughter] You 
know, it’s basically—I mean, you've got to 
admire that. “I know what I believe, and 
don’t tell me the facts. I don’t want to be 
confused; I know what I’m for.” [Laughter] 

Now what’s really going on here? You see 
all these ads that are om tes you hear all 
these arguments. Here’s what you need to 
know. There is a real issue here. The pharma- 
ceutical companies don’t want this bill. And 
I am not demonizing them. I want to explain 
why they don’t want it. And the Republicans 
in Congress and the Bush campaign, they're 
close to them, and they get a lot of support 
from them. 

Now, I am delighted that we have these 
companies headquartered in America. They 
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develop all these miracle drugs. They've 
changed lives for nearly—most everybody in 
this room has taken some medicine that’s 
been developed in the last 10 years, if for 
nothing more than allergies, and you're bet- 
ter off for it. And we are very fortunate that 
these companies are in our country. They 
provide tens of thousands of wonderful jobs. 
They do a terrific job. 

They’ ve just got one problem. It costs 
them a fortune to develop the drugs, and 
then it costs them a lot of money to advertise. 
And every other rich country in the world, 
including Europe, Japan, and Canada, is 
under price controls. So they have to recover 
100 percent of all their development and ad- 
vertising costs from you and me and the rest 
of America, whether they’re poor, rich, or 
middle class. And if they don’t do that, their 
profit margins will get cut so much they fear 
they won't be able to develop new medicine. 

Once they do that, it becomes very eco- 
nomical for them to sell the rest of the medi- 
cine anywhere in the world, which is why 
you see all these people going to Canada buy- 
ing their medicine. You've seen all these sto- 
ries; people in upstate New York, they go 
over to Canada. The reason this happens is, 
the rest of America’s consumers have cov- 
ered the cost of developing the drugs and 
advertising them. And once you get those 
costs covered, it costs minuscule just to make 
another pill or two. And that’s why you can 
go to Canada and get it cheaper. 

Now, what they're worried about is, if 
Medicare becomes the biggest drug buyer in 
America, that we'll use market power to get 
the prices down so that American seniors will 
buy drugs made in America almost as cheap 
as Canadian seniors can. See, this is a real 
issue. These people have a real problem. And 
we want them to succeed; we want them to 
keep doing it. But here’s our position. This 
is the Gore-Lieberman position and the 
Democratic position. 

It cannot be that the way to solve this 
problem the drug companies have is to keep 
medicine away from American senior citizens 
that they need. That can’t be the only way 
to solve this problem. Those people have got 
plenty of money, plenty of power. We need 
to solve the problem that the seniors have, 
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and then we need to go solve the drug com- 
pany problem that will be created when we 
solve this. But let’s take care of America’s 
health first, and then let’s go try to figure 
out how to solve their problem. But we've 
got the cart before the horse here. I think 
we're right and they're wrong. 

Now those are just three issues. But you 
need to know the answer to the difference 
in their education plans, the environment, 
crime, the whole nine yards, and you need 
to be able to answer. Because I’m telling you, 
we need to elect Tom Carper. And we've got 
a chance to win the Senate, a chance to win 
the House; I believe we’re going to win the 
White House. And then when we get there, 
we have to be faithful to the positive change 
of the last 8 years. 

That’s the last thing I'll say. When Al Gore 
says, “You ain't seen nothing yet,” it may 
sound like a campaign slogan when a can- 
didate says it. But I’m not running for any- 
thing, and I believe that too. Because it takes 
a long time to turn a country around. It’s 
like a big ocean liner. That’s what happened 
to the Titanic. The crew saw the iceberg; they 
just didn’t see it quick enough. And you can *t 
turn it on a dime. A country is like that. So 
it takes time to turn it around. I’ve done ev- 
erything I know to do to turn the country 
around, to pull us together, to move us for- 
ward. But all the best stuff is still out there. 

I mean, young women in this country, 
within 10 years, I think they'll be having ba- 
bies with life expectancies of 90 years, be- 

cause of the human genome project. I think 
we'll be curing Alzheimer’s. I think we'll be 
able to take women within, I don’t know how 
many years, but some period of years, women 
in their thirties that have the gene predictors 
for breast cancer, and correcting it so they 
never develop it in the first place. I think 
these things—unbelievable stuff is going to 
happen. You're going to find out what's in 
the black holes of the universe, and what may 
even surprise you more, what's in the deepest 
depths of the ocean. It’s going to be an amaz- 
ing time. 

But we've got to also get rid of child pov- 
erty. We could bring free enterprise to In- 
dian reservations and inner-city neighbor- 
hoods and poor little country towns that 
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never had it. We can provide health insur- 
ance to working families that have never 
been able to get it. We could dramatically 
cut AIDS, TB, and malaria deaths around 
the world that kill one in four people every 
year that die. We can do anything you ever 
dreamed of, if we make the right decisions. 
But if we get careless and we don’t under- 
stand what the choice is and what the con- 
sequences are, we'll pay for that as a Nation, 
just like all of us who are of any age have 
paid for it in our personal lives in the past. 

So in my lifetime we never had a chance 
like this. So thank you for helping Tom. 
Thank you, those of you who have helped 
Hillary, for doing that. It means more than 
I can say. But just do it for yourselves and 
your kids and your grandkids and your future. 
Every chance you get between now and No- 
vember 7th, you tell somebody, “Let me tell 
you why | hope you'll vote, and what I think 
the choice is, and what the consequences 
are.” Because if everybody knows, we're 
going to have a great celebration. 

Thank you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 9:43 p.m. at a pri- 
vate residence. In his remarks, he referred to 
event cohosts Mark Fox and Denise Rich. Gov- 
ernor Carper of Delaware is a candidate for U.S. 
Senate from Delaware. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the National Economy 
October 6, 2000 


Today, thanks to our economic strategy 
and the hard work of the American people, 
we reached another dramatic milestone in 
our unprecedented economic expansion— 
the unemployment rate has fallen to 3.9 per- 
cent, matching the lowest level in 30 years. 
Unemployment for African-Americans fell to 
the lowest level ever recorded, and for His- 
panics it remains at historic lows. This is 
more good news for the American people 
and another reminder that those who advo- 
cate irresponsible tax plans that would jeop- 
ardize our fiscal progress are taking America 
down the wrong economic path. 
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Message on the Observance of 
Yom Kippur, 2000 


October 6, 2000 


Warm greetings to all those-observing Yom 
Kippur. 

This Day of Atonement, the most solemn 
of all the days of the Jewish calendar, is a 
time for intense prayer, fasting, and reflec- 
tion. For the duration of Yom Kippur, Jews 
across America and around the world sepa- 
rate themselves from the comforts and ie 
tractions of everyday life to focus on repair- 
ing their relationship with God. It is a time 
to look back on the failures and trans- 
gressions of the past year, to make amends, 
and to seek God’s forgiveness. 

In neighborhoods across our nation, as 
Jewish families gather for Yom Kippur serv- 
ices, they offer people of all faiths an extraor- 
dinary witness. They remind us of the power 
of faith that changes lives, the love of family 


that strengthens spirits, and the blessing of 
God's forgiveness that allows us to repent of 


our sins and begin anew. 

At this difficult time for all of us who have 
worked for peace, let us pray for an end to 
the violence and for a new beginning in the 
Middle East. Hillary joins me in extending 
best wishes to all for a meaningful Yom 


Kippur. 
Bill Clinton 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





September 30 
The President had separate telephone con- 


versations with Chairman Yasser Arafat of 


the Palestinian Authority and Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak of Israel concerning the recent 
outbreak of violence between Jews and Pal- 
estinians in the Middle East. 
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The President had a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Vladimir Putin of Russia 
concerning the elections in Yugoslavia. 


October 2 

The President had a telephone conversa- 
tion with President Ahmet Necdet Sezer of 
Turkey concerning a congressional resolution 
to recognize accusations of Turkish genocide 
against Armenians in 1915. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Philip N. Bredesen to be a member 
of the National Commission on Libraries and 
Information Science. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Reginald Earl Jones to be Commis- 
sioner of the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Randolph J. Agley to be a member 
of the Board of Directors of the Corporation 
for National and Community Service. 

The-President announced his intention to 
nominate Mark A. Weinberger to be a mem- 
ber of the Social Security Advisory Board. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Hsin-Ming Fung to be a member 
of the National Council on the Arts. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Edward F. Reilly, Jr., to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Parole Commission. 

The White House announced that the 
President will meet with Prime Minister 
Sheikh Hasina of Bangladesh in Washington 
on October 17. 


October 3 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Miami, FL, where he attended a New York 
Senate 2000 reception in the afternoon at a 
private residence. 

In the evening, the President watched the 
Presidential candidates debate at a private 
residence. Afterwards, he had a telephone 
conversation with Vice President Gore to 
congratulate him on his performance. Later, 
the President traveled to Coral Gables, FL. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Kate Fitz Gibbon as a member of 
the Cultural Property Advisory Committee. 

The President announced his intention to 
reappoint Gary J. Lavine as a member of the 
Commission for the Preservation of Amer- 
ica’s Heritage Abroad. 
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The President declared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by Tropical Storm Helene begin- 


ning on September 21 and continuing. 


October 4 

In the morning, the President met with 
His Holiness Guru Pujya Swami Maharaj at 
~ Biltmore Hotel in Coral Gables, FL. 

Later, he attended a New York Senate 2000 
breakfast at the hotel. In the afternoon, the 
President traveled to Jacksonville, FL, and 
later returned to Washington, DC 

The President declared a major disaster in 
Florida and ordered Federal aid to supple- 
ment State and local recovery efforts in the 
area struck by severe storms and flooding be- 
ginning on October 3 and continuing. 


October 5 

In the afternoon, the President traveled to 
Princeton, NJ, and later to New York City. 
In the evening, he returned to Washington, 
DC, arriving after midnight. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Anita Perez Ferguson to be Chair 
of the Inter-American Foundation 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John M. Reich to be a member 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 


October 6 

In the evening, the President attended an 
AFL-CIO reception at a private residence. 
He then attended a reception for Represent- 
ative Tom Udall at the Washington Court 
Hotel. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Siete 





The following list does not include promotions of 


members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 
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Randolph J. Agley, 

of Michigan, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Corporation for National 
and Community Service for a term of one 
year (new position : 


Reginald Earl Jones, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Equal 
E mployme nt Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 2005 (reappointment). 


Hsin-Ming Fung, 

of California, to be a member of the National 
Council on the Arts for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 3, 2006, vice Speight Jenkins, term 
expired. 


Edward F. Reilly, Jr., 

of Kansas, to be a Commissioner of the U.S. 
Parole Commission for a term of 6 years, vice 
John R. Simpson, term expired. 


Mark A. Weinberger, 

of Maryland, to be a member of the Social 
Security Advisory Board for a term expiring 
September 30, 2006, vice Harlan Mathews, 
resigned. 


Submitted October 3 


Philip N. Bredesen, 

of Tennessee, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Commission on Libraries and Informa- 
tion Science for a term expiring July 19, 2005, 
vice Walter Anderson, term expired. 


Melvin C. Hall, 

of Oklahoma, to be U.S. District Judge for 
the Western District of Oklahoma, vice 
Ralph G. Thompson, retired. 


Richard A. Meserve, 

of Virginia, to be an Alternate Representative 
of the United States of America to the 44th 
session of the General Conference of the 
International Atomic Energy Agency. 


Submitted October 6 


Andre M. Davis, 

of Maryland, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Fourth Circuit, vice Francis D. Murnaghan, 
Jr., deceased. 
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Sophia H. Hall, 


of Illinois, to be a member of the Board of 


Directors of the State Justice Institute for 
a term expiring September 17, 2003 (re- 
appointment). 
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The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary thut are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements 





Released October 1 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the 
President’s discussions with Prime Minister 
Ehud Barak of Israel and Chairman Yasser 
Arafat of the Palestinian Authority 


Released October 2 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Jake Siewert 

Statement by the Press Secretary on the up- 
coming visit of Prime Minister Sheikh Hasina 
of Bangladesh 


Released October 3 


Statement by the Press Secretary on pipeline 
safety legislation 

Announcement of nomination for U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge for the Western District of Okla- 
homa 


Released October 6 

Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Jake Siewert 

Announcement of nomination for U.S. Court 
of Appeals Judge for the Fourth Circuit 
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Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 2 


S. 1638 / Public Law 106-276 

To amend the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968 to extend the retro- 
active eligibility dates for financial assistance 
for higher education for spouses and depend- 
ent children of Federal, State, and local law 
enforcement officers who are killed in the 
line of duty 


S. 2460 / Public Law 106-277 

To authorize the payment of rewards to indi- 
viduals furnishing information relating to 
persons subject to indictment for serious vio- 
lations of international humanitarian law in 
Rwanda, and for other purposes 


Approved October 6 


H.R. 940 / Public Law 106-278 

To designate the Lackawanna Valley and the 
Schuylkill River National Heritage Areas, 
and for other purposes 


H.R. 2909 / Public Law 106-279 
Intercountry Adoption Act of 2000 


H.R. 4919 / Public Law 106-280 
Security Assistance Act of 2000 


H.R.5193 / Public Law 106-281 
FHA Downpayment Simplification Exten- 
sion Act of 2000 


H.J. Res. 110 / Public Law 106—282 
Making further continuing appropriations for 
the fiscal year 2001, and for other purposes 


S.430 / Public Law 106-283 
Kake Tribal Corporation Land Transfer Act 
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